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AOM Conference: 


Report and Pictures 


USDA Feed Grain Export 


Program Regulations 








Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


-$toneGroun 


on your wrapper! 


wort W 
. — 


TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International's 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 
International’s Stone Ground Whole 
Wheat Flour! 












Write for details on Stone 












Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 










The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 

Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


Ihternational —ssiron 


MIieirmnge Coearany 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota e 
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rain individually treated 


Searching cleaning 
effect of exclusive 
“brush-to-brush” action 








Grain is fed in a thin, even stream (as it would be into 
the nip of a first break roll) between a stoutly-bristled 





rotating brush and a stationary brush. The stationary 
brush is made up of evenly adjustable segments, and 






wraps round the revolving brush. The result is a most 





searching and thorough treatment of each individual 





grain between the bristles, which loosen and remove 
beeswing, dust and dirt, and ensure that the cleanest 
possible wheat is fed to the First Break rolls. It is this 
highly efficient process which has resulted in the im- 








proved quality of resultant flours where the Lord 
Brush is installed. 


THE olblm-OQA LORD BRUSH 


s Long life of brushes 















y Powerful aspiration on feed and delivery 





7 Large capacity 

2 Compact—little floor space required 

Z Unique method of adjusting stationary brush to 
wrap round rotating brush 


utomatically balanced feed ar elivery gates 
\utomatically balanced feed and delivery gat 


Swinging feed plate ad- 


(1) justable to flow of stock 2 


May also be fixed. 


(>\ Two powerful aspirations 
2 ; 
— controlled from here. 






Adjustable segments of (3A)— 
>) outer brush (two visible). po 
\?/ Note calibrated scale. 3) 
A as 
Two main controls easi- 
ly reached and adjusted 
while machine is in mo- 
tion. (4) 

Nis 


Preloaded delivery gate 


G) ensures full-width, even 


delivery. 





s 
Robinson give the miller what he wants 


OF ROCHDALE 
re ene at BOB C OR. 2 SOR LTB. BOCHBALE, ENGLAND 
In Conede: KIPP KELLY LIMITED 
68 HIGGINS AVENUE, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, TELEPHONE: 92-2507 UNDAS STREET WEST, 1 NTO 3, ONTAR ELE! , ENNOX 
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yr“... wasn’t more’n a week ago one of the boys was telling 
me about Cream Loaf. . . how it’s milled from honest-to- 
gosh selected wheat any ol’ season! Said he watched the mill 
lab fellows checkin’ it for chemical analysis every batch— 
even running baking tests on it all the time! Said they told 
him that daily samples were double checked by their big con- 
trol lab in Minneapolis, too. Wish I’d remembered how | 
earnest he was about how Cream Loaf saved him plenty 
worry in production . .. how Cream Loaf’s got plenty of tol- 
erance— no horsing around with formulas or mixing time. 


Yeah, and he did brag about how Cream Loaf measures right 


up to his baking skill! Well, I got plenty of baking skill, too. COMMANDER nage er ' 
... Sure wish I’d bought Cream Loaf!” \ Pte sInntsor, i é 


ie 


f Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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PROTEST REGISTERED 
TO TRUCKING BILL 


WASHINGTON — E. W. Morrison, 
president of the Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas, has submitted testi- 
mony objecting to bills now before 
the House and Senate interstate com- 
merce committees to restrict opera- 
tions of merchant truckers. Mr. Mor- 
rison said that the bills, as phrased, 
wou'd provoke unlimited litigation, 
and would be impossible to enforce. 
He stated that the bills would also 
be unduly harmful to the legitimate 
transportation of products in owner 
trucks. The proposed legislation is 
aimed at itinerant truckers hauling 
products at less than published In- 
terstate Commerce Commission rates. 


Canadian Seeding 
Operations Back 
In Full Swing 


WINNIPEG—Seeding operations in 
western Canada are again in full 
swing following snow, blizzard condi- 
tions and cold weather. There is lit- 
tle indication of any serious damage 
from the deep freeze the beginning of 
May, when temperatures across the 
three prairie provinces plunged close 
to the zero mark. While field work 
and seeding operations have been re- 
sumed on a wide scale, soil conditions 
have remained cool and there is little 
growth progress noticeable. 

Large sections of the prairie prov- 
inces are still in need of moisture to 
promote germination and initia] 
growth. Generally, sub-soil moisture 
reserves are sufficient for the present 
In some of the northern sections, 
moisture conditions are good to ex- 
cessive and temperatures for the 
most part have not facilitated the 
drying of the soil to permit seeding 
operations. 

The Searle Grain Co., Ltd., precipi- 
tation report for April indicates that 
rainfall has been considerably below 
normal in all provinces, and particu- 
larly Saskatchewan. At the start of 
the growing season on April 1, the re- 
serve moisture condition for the three 
provinces was 103% of normal com- 
pared with 87% of normal the year 
previous. However, rainfall in the 
first 30 days of the current growing 
season ending April 30 was only 77% 
of normal compared with 120% a 
year ago 

Grasshopper infestation in western 
Canada this year will be the worst in 
almost a decade. Dr. F. J. Greaney 
director of Line Elevators farm ser 
vice, warns that southern Saskatche 
wan, southwestern Manitoba, and 
southeastern Alberta can count on a 
real infestation. In many sections, 
within the defined area, farmers must 
be prepared to wage an intensive war 
on these insect pests. Dr. Greaney 
emphasizes that the earlier control 
measures are taken, the less the 
chance of damage. He strongly ad- 
vocates every precautionary measure 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW STORAGE FACILITIES 

HUDSON, KANSAS A 258,000 
bu. addition has been started at the 
Stafford County Flour Mills Co. plant 
here. Ten new concrete tanks are 
being built, bringing the firm’s total 
grain storage capacity to 780,000 bu 
The original mill was erected in 1914 
and had 50,000 bu. capacity—one of 
the big country elevators in those 
days. The mill also owns a 260,000 
bu. structure at Larned, Kansas. 
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Record-Smashing AOM Meeting: 





Operative Men Discuss New Methods; 
Listen to Top Management Viewpoint 


MINNEAPOLIS — The 62nd an- 
nual technical conference of the 
Association of Operative Millers 
held here May 5-8 was a record- 
smasher in every sense of the word. 
Attendance by millers, allied 
tradesmen, and their wives totaled 
935 to top the post-war record of 
916 set at Chicago. The trade ex- 
hibition, with 67 firms occupying 
97 booths, was the largest ever pre- 
pared for the milling industry. At- 
tendance at the annual banquet 
smashed another record with 705 
people sitting down to dine amid a 
Parisienne theme. And the allied 
tradesmen entertained more than 
200 people at the opening social 
event of the conference, tying their 
presentation with Minnesota’s cur- 
rent celebration of its 100th year 
ai a state. 


3ut the accent was on work. At- 
tendance at the technical sessions 


was the largest ever, according to 
old-timers in AOM. Taking a tip 
from Donald S. Eber, executive vice 
president, many members were arm- 
ed with notebook and pencil so that 
they could report back to their man- 
agements 

The consensus—a technical pro- 
gram of the highest quality; organ- 
ization in accordance with the high 
standards already set at previous 
meetings; continued smooth-running 


by the members of the Minneapolis 
committees, led by Richard C. Brad- 
ford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., general 


conference chairman, even when the 
reg strations began creeping up to 
surpass the most optimistic of expec- 
tations and to tax the already hard- 
pressed organization. 

Mr. Bradford was elected pre may nt 
of the association, succeeding Lyle 
Mertz, Gereral Mills, Inc. The new 
vice president is O. C. (Jack) Spohn 





Revised Feed Grain 


Export Program 


To Help Break Stranglehold on Trading 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A major step in 
breaking the government strangle- 
hold on trading in grain was taken 
May 12 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced that the revised 
export program for feed grains—un- 
der which free market supplies will 
move into export channels with ex- 
port subsidies-in-kind from Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. stocks—-was started 
for corn that day. The program will 
become effective for other feed grains 
on July 1 

The new program will have signifi- 
cant effects on the grain and feed 


industries in affecting grain trading 
operations and as an influence on 
grain prices 

The new program is designed to 
encourage movement of feed grains 
from free market supplies into ex- 
port channels. CCC will give a sub- 
sidy-in-kind grain payment at the 
seaboard to the exporter. The amount 
of the subsidy is to be on a bid basis 

(Also see text of regulations on 
page 14.) 

Trend Reversed 

Commenting on the program, Alvin 
E. Oliver, executive vice president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., pointed out that after many 

(Tu t PROGRAMS, 
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Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. George S. O. Smith, now lo- 
cated in Haiti, continues as treasure! 
with Mr. Eber as executive vice presi- 
dent 

Of paramount interest to the mill- 
ers were the talks given by a group 
of four management representatives 





AOM COVERAGE 


Editorial coverage of the 62nd an- 
nual technical conference and trade 
show of the Association of Operative 
Millers was handled by George E. 
Swarbreck, Frank W. Cooley, dr., and 
Rodney Smith of the Minneapolis 
office of The Northwestern Miller. 





Elmer W. Reed, president, 
Milling Co., Wichita 
ing econcmics. Mr 


Kansas 
discussed mill- 
Reed, a highly 
reputed member of the milling indus- 
try, is vice chairman of the Millers 
Nation al Federation executive com- 
and chairman of the reconsti- 
tuted transportation mmittee. His 
talk appears in full on page 3a of this 
ISSué Francis W Hayes Russell- 
Mille: wpe Co., asked what the 
o ati uld look for from 

anagement and his answer appears 
) aaa 18. Philip W. Pillsbury, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., who recently re- 
turned from an African trip 
at the wide field of markets for the 
millers’ products and his talk appears 


page o. On the same progran 


miller sh 
er 
looked 


AOM, 
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NF ditorials 


The Grain Trade Turns a Negotiable Corner 


HE government is getting out of the grain 

business! Would not a flat statement like 
that wake up the nodders in the back row at a 
meeting of grain men? And would it not make a 
stir on the trading floor of a grain exchange if 
announced on the public address system 20 min- 
utes before the final gong? 

Well, the statement cannot quite be made yet. 
But the trade has turned a negotiable corner and 
it can be said in a qualified way that the govern- 
ment is making a move that indicates a healthy 
start in getting out of certain phases of the grain 
business, phases which traders believe they can 
handle more efficiently than can the government 
officials. For a complete cessation of government 
participation the problem of surpluses has yet to 
be solved. Meanwhile, storage continues to be big 
business throughout the country. 


Traders see in the new program (story 
on page 3, regulations in full beginning on 
14) not the whole loaf of free trade in the 
grain business, but at least a worthwhile 
slice. Commendation is due to the nine-man 
grain trade committee, led by Carl C. Far- 
rington, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., for 
handling so difficult a task so skillfully and, 
most importantly, in persuading the gov- 
ernment of the efficacy of their proposals. 


As Al Oliver, executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., pointed out 
pertinently at a recent meeting: “The trend of 
government operations in the grain trade has been 
reversed.” Not just halted or slowed down, but 
reversed. That, indeed, is an accomplishment when 
one considers the momentum generated by as 
huge an operation as the government’s grain deal- 
ings, often described as the biggest single factor 
in the grain market. 


Exporters, terminal operators, members 
working on the exchanges and, indeed, all 
segments of the grain trade will recognize 


the significance of the developments record- 
ed in this issue. Those developments repre- 
sent a milestone in the return to normalcy. 


Ever since President Eisenhower referred to 
the matter in his message vetoing the price sup- 
port freeze, there has been a great deal of quiet 
excitement in those trade circles close to the 
policy makers in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Just over two weeks ago, USDA said it 
was getting ready to announce the program and 
then, after a final seven-day delay, the details 
came. No doubt the accomplished fact was in the 
nature of an anti-climax to Mr. Farrington and 
his associates. They have lived with this scheme 
for many, many months. 


Something important has been accom- 
plished. The accomplishment should not be 
treated casually, not merely because the 
trade leaders worked so hard to bring it 
about, but because a very large corner has 
been turned and the move in the new direc- 
tion must be accelerated. 


Acceptance of the scheme merely brings along 
another headache—making it work. The trade 
can be counted upon to do its utmost to make it 
work. 

E. B. Evans, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of GFDNA, comments: “This is probably 
the last chance the grain trade will have to prove 
that the free market system is the most economi- 
cal and efficient in the world. It rests squarely 
with country elevators to make the program work, 
as the whole plan is based upon the sale of non- 
storable grain at the point of origin. I have firm 
convictions that our trade will make the program 
successful.” 

It is important that everyone concerned with 
freedom from unwarranted government interven- 
tion in private trade recognize the true value of 
the turning of this corner and do their utmost 
to keep it turned. 


The Status of AOM 


O meet or not to meet? That was the ques- 
-_ tion posed by The Miller in an editorial on 
Apri] 8. The query was made because there had 
been some talk that certain segments of manager- 
ial responsibility considered that the meetings of 
the Association of Operative Millers should be lim- 
ited. Thereafter, The Miller surveyed more than 50 
representatives in the top echelon of the industry. 
The consensus is uniformly favorable to current 
AOM policy although many constructive sugges- 
tions have been made. Views were not limited to 
AOM. Something has been said, too, about the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists. 

But management pronounced its favor in an- 
other way. At the 62nd annual technical confer- 
ence in Minneapolis May 5-8 the answer was given 
by numbers. More production men attended that 
conference than in any other year since the war. 
Many records were smashed and in all respects 
the conference was overwhelmingly successful. It 
was a credit to the committees of District 4 mem- 
bers, to the retiring president Lyle C. Mertz of 
General Mills, Inc., and to Donald S. Eber, execu- 
tive vice president and the association’s catalyst. 





During the conference the editor had the bene- 
fit of the thinking of many executives in assessing 
the operations of AOM and because he feels the 
subject to be of paramount importance, the pre- 
sentation of views has been postponed a further 
week so that the new information can be collated. 

Obvious it is that the top executives of the 
milling industry are not blind to the fact that an 
investment in brains is one of the most important 
they can make. J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., a volatile speaker, underlined this 
point when he concluded the panel discussion on 
efficient mill operation. He stressed that you can- 
not have a well-run mill or even operate a suc- 
cessful modernization program unless you have, 
at the same time, well-trained men who are keen 
on their jobs and who have a knowledge of pres- 
ent-day techniques. 

AOM has not yet reached the peak. The new 
officials, under the direction of Richard C. Brad- 
ford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., are determined to go 
even higher in their sphere of service to the mill- 


ing business. 
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Wet Harvest Only 
Hazard to Record 
Southwest Crop 


KANSAS CITY — With moisture 
conditions almost ideal since planting 
time, the only apparent major hazard 
remaining before the hard winter 
wheat crop of the Southwest is the 
possibility of a wet harvest. The rain- 
fall pattern of the past year in most 
places has included above average 
precipitation which, if continued 
through the harvest period, may mean 
delays in getting the crop to market 
and some loss of bushelage and 
quality. 

Wheat crop conditions in the 
Southwest now are exceptionally fa- 
vorable, and there is an excellent 
base of subsoil moisture to carry the 
crop through to harvest. Abandon- 
ment from winter kill is far below 
normal. 

In most places the crop is late 
and warmer weather would be a help. 
In the southern part of the area in 
northern Texas and southern Okla- 
homa there have been very heavy 
rains recently and the crop is said 
to be a week to 10 days late. Some 
damage is indicated in this part of 
the wheat belt from excessive mois- 
ture. 

The Kansas Crop Bulletin report- 
ed that 70% of the state’s wheat was 
jointing the first week in May; 13% 
was in the boot stage and some fields 
were starting to head in the southern 
counties. In Oklahoma the wheat 
continued its rapid growth. Sunshine 
is needed to strengthen wheat stalks, 
the state report said. In Nebraska, 
cold weather retarded growth some- 
what, but the crop has lush growth 
and was above average in height and 
stage of development. Some threat 
from pale western cutworm was not- 
ed in the west. Soil borne mosaic was 
present in the east. 


Harvest Prediction 

In a weekly trade letter, the Kan- 
sas Milling Co. predicts the start of 
the harvest in south central Kansas 
around June 8. It arrived at this 
prediction following a tour of the 
area in which nothing was found to 
detract from the probable maximum 
outturn. The tour discovered no signs 
of rust, no notice of insects, army 
worms, green bugs or any of the oth- 
er hazards which tend to reduce the 
crop. 

“With weather even close to nor- 
mal for the balance of the period, 
Kansas alone could raise 250 million 
bushels of wheat on this crop,” the 
trade letter said. 

In regard to storage of the crop, 
the letter continued, farmers indi- 
cated they are not concerned about 
the terminal or commercial storage 
shortage because they intend to buy 
metal bins for on-the-farm storage, 
waiting until later to market their 
excess wheat. 


BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFEe—— 


Richard Burton Market 
Director for Standard 


KANSAS CITY—The Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has ap- 
pointed Richard E. Burton as director 
of marketing. Mr. Burton will be in 
charge of the marketing of the com- 
pany’s grocery products. Mr. Burton 
previously was with Pillsbury Mills 
since 1946, most recently as manager 
of the Kansas City branch in the 
grocery products division. 
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Miller’s Role in Expanding 
Markets for Flour Products 





Roland Flinsch 


FMEA PRESIDENT — Roland 
Flinsch, export manager for Interna- 
tional Milling Company, was recently 
elected president of the Flour Millers 
Export Assn. at the annual meeting 
of the organization in Washington, 
D.C, (See The Miller, April 29, 1958, 
page 3.) He has been a member of 
FMEA since 1950 and has served as a 
committee chairman and _ director. 
During the past year, he was vice 
president of the organization. He has 
been with International since 1940 
and has been export manager since 
1954. 





Milwaukee Exchange 


Observes Centennial 


MILWAUKEE A centennial 
marking a point in the organizational 
history of the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change, was celebrated at a luncheon 
ceremony May 6 on the trading floor 
of the exchange. 

The celebration was in honor of 
the merger of the old Milwaukee 
Board of Trade and the Corn Ex- 
change in 1858 to become known as 
the Chamber of Commerce. In 1931 
the name was changed to the Mil- 
waukee Grain and Stock Exchange 
This was shortened to the present 
name in 1946. 

The luncheon ceremony, attended 
by about 150 exchange officials, grain 
business executives and others, in- 
cluded installation of new officers of 
the exchange. 

George D. La Budde, La Budde Feed 
& Grain Co., was recently reelected 
president; John G. Davis of John G 
Davis, Inc., was elected vice presi- 
dent, and James G. O’Brien was 
elected to his 13th term as secretary. 
Members of the boards of arbitration 
and appeal were reelected. 


By Philip W. Pillsbury 
Chairman of the Board 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Pillsbury 
presented these remarks during the 
recent Association of Operative Mill- 
ers 1958 technical conference and 
trade show at Minneapolis. 
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M* membership in the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers is 
one that I'm most proud of. I’ve been 
a member for over 30 years. Although 
our company has diversified into 
some side activities, flour milling is 
still our main area of business and 
it's the part of our business that’s 
closest to my heart. 

I've been asked to speak on the 
subject of “The Miller’s Role in Ex- 
panding the Markets for Flour Prod- 
uc.s I don’t think that we can 
narrowly confine the “miller’s role” 
just to us operative millers. Certain- 
ly we can and should play an im- 
portant part in expanding the mar- 
kets for wheat flour products, but we 
can't do it alone. It has to be a team 
project, to include company manage- 
ment, sales, advertising and mar- 
keting people, cereal chemists, public 
relations, production people and flour 
research personnel, and others. In 
addition, part of our role is to enlist 
the active support of other groups 
such as bakers, wheat growers 4as- 
sociations, crop improvement asso- 
ciations and groups engaged in the 
study of better nutrition. 

Before we talk about what is being 
done and should be done to expand 
the market for our products, let's 
look at what the situation is today 


Flour Consumption 

Let’s take a recent look at flour 
consumption. In the five-year period 
1953 through 1957, our population 
increased by over 11 million, yet the 
total annual domestic use of flour 
stayed almost constant at about 205 
million hundredweight during each of 
these past five years. Some experts 
say our population will reach 228 
million in 1975. What will the flour 
market be at that time? 

Before I even attempt to answer 
that, I think we had better look at 
some of the things that have brought 
about the decline in the per capita 
consumption of wheat flour products 
This decline can be attributed to a 
complexity of causes, but one cause 
Ss pre-eminent: 

It is the introduction of hundreds 
of new foods and new forms of food 
in the grocery trade—foods in canned, 
frozen, fresh and prepared forms un- 
heard of 20 years ago or even 10 
years ago. In competition with this 





USDA REQUESTING 22 MILLION LB. FLOUR, 
10.8 MILLION LB. CORNMEAL 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has announced 
that bids have been requested to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 22,047,950 Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn into 10,881,750 Ib. corn- 
meal for donation to domestic outlets such as school lunch programs, institu- 


tions, and welfare agencies. Of the 22 


million pounds flour, 19,187,550 Ib. will 


be all-purpose flour, 2,441,900 Ib. bread flour and 418,500 Ib. whole wheat flour. 
The 10 million pounds cornmeal may be regular or degermed. Bids are due in 
not later than 4 p.m. (EDT) Monday, May 19, for acceptance not later than 
midnight (EDT) Thursday, May 29. Since Jan. 1, approximately 9.8 million 
bushels of CCC-owned wheat has been processed into 441,543,850 Ib. flour 
and 6.4 million bushels of CCC-owned corn into 211,130,350 Ib. cornmeal for 
USDA domestic and foreign donation programs. 








wider choice of nutritionally recom 
mended foods, bread los¢ its in 
por.ance as the “staff of li.e”’ and 
ingredient for every meal. Lookin 
at the consumption of various food 
per capita by weight, we see that 
grain products had 19% of this mar- 
ket in 1910 and only 9.8% in 1956 
All other food categories, with the 
exception of potatoes, showed gains 
which collectively cut the baker’s and 
miller’s shares in half. 

Many of these other foods have 
shown phenomenal sales increases in 
the past years. Between 1910 and 
1956, ice cream sales went up nearly 
1,590%, and the sale of cheese ad- 
vanced 237%. Between 1910 and 1956, 
citrus fruit sales went up 285% 
These, and other foods, have out- 
maneuvered the milling and baking 
industry through more and better 
merchandising and advertising. Foods 
other than flour products have been 
made to appear more appealing, more 
glamorous, and more nutritional and 
representative of a higher standard 
of living. 


Market Situation 

Let’s take a quick look at what's 
happened in our three flour markets 

family, bakery and export. 

Currently, the total domestic an- 
nual family flour market is slightly 
over 40 million hundredweight a 
decline from 165 million hundred- 
weight in 1910. With a continued de- 
cline in home baking, this market 
has continued to go down in recent 
years; and with the ever increasing 
demand for convenience foods, I 
think it is unrealistic to predict that 
this trend will reverse itself in future 
years. Since the end of World War 
II, the rapid growth of many differ- 
ent baking mixes has helped to stem 
this trend away from home baking 
yet the flour involved in all these 
mixes is a relatively small percent- 
age of the total flour consumed. 

The growth of other foods in the 
highly competitive consumer market 
is quite clear when we see that the 
average supermarket now handles 
9,200 items as compared to 867 items 
in 1928 

Looking at the bakery flour mar- 
ket, we see that the consumption of 
flour by bakeries advanced from 3 
million hundredweight in 1910 to 
about 155 million hundredweight a 
year at present. It's also interesting 
to note that there are approximately 
22,000 commercial baking establish- 
ments in the country, but that 7,700 
of them, or 35%, do 91% of the busi- 
ness. We know that commercial bak- 
ing is becoming more and more con- 
centrated in a relatively small group 
of large bakeries. These bakeries are 
rapidly making their operations as 
completely mechanized as possible 
This puts greater pressures on flour 
millers to produce a flour that is 
completely uniform—a flour whose 
shop performance can be absolutely 
predicted and a flour that will benefit 
the baker by greater yield of baked 
goods per 109 Ib. flour 

The institutional or eating-out mar- 
ket is of growing importance. Sales 
in this market advanced from $% 
billion in 1936 to $16 billion now 
with the industry predicting annual 
sales of $32 billion within the next 
20 years. We must make certain 
that this market uses products of the 
flour milling industry 

Export business represents 
third major market. Annual exports 

EXPANSION, ; 
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Flour Distributors Termed 


Main Link Between Majority 
Of American Millis, Bakeries 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


CHICAGO—"The flour distributor 
is the main link—the absolutely es- 
sential selling and distributing link— 
between flour mills and the majority 
of the bakeries of America.” 

This accolade was accorded flour 
distributors by George S. Pillsbury, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 
keynote speaker for the 39th annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, meeting 
at the Sherman Hotel here May 11-13 
in the quarters of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago. Around 50 delegates reg- 
istered for the meeting, and more 
than 75 members and guests were at 
the dinner-dance May 12. And, striv- 
ing to maintain their position and 
accepting the theme of Mr. Pills- 
bury’s talk, “Sales at a Profit, a 
Challenge and a Goal” as a working 
basis, the conventioneers presented a 
program which strove to improve all 
functions of flour distributors. 

The new president of the distribu- 
tors is J. Ross Myers, J. Ross Myers 
& Son, Inc., Baltimore. The retiring 
president is Robert F. Schoedler, 
Vanderbilt Flour Co., Chicago. Elect- 
ed to the first vice presidency was 
John W. Crumbling, William Penn 
Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia. Ernest 
Brehm, Otto Brehm Co., Yonkers, 
N.Y., is the second vice president, and 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 
Milwaukee, continues as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Developing his speech theme of 
how to make sales at a profit, Mr. 
Pillsbury, speaking at the luncheon 
May 12, suggested that flour distrib- 
utors can help their sales by helping 
bakers sell. There are five principles 
to keep in mind, he said, and they 
are as follows: 

Have a product equal to or better 

* than the best 
3 The price should be competitive 
* for value received. But, not nec- 


essarily equal to or lower than the 
competition if the value offered is 
more. 


Delivery or distribution service 
must equal or better the com- 


ave 





George 8S. Pillsbury 
Keynote Speaker 





petition. This is why Pillsbury uses 
flour distributors when it can. 
Help customers use products to 
the fullest advantage. Technical 
service, and other methods. 
5 We must help our customers sell 
* the foods they make. 


In projecting spending for food to 
1965, it appears that bakery products 
will slip in relation to meat and dairy 
products, some sources say, said Mr. 
Pillsbury. In 1957, dollars spent for 
home consumption of meat poultry 
and fish amounted to 205 billion; 
milk, cream, ice cream and cheese 
9.3 billion, and bakery products, 4.6 
billion. By 1965 the figures are ex- 
pected to be 29.6, 13.4 and 6.4, re- 
spectively. 

Material Distribution 

To help overcome the trend toward 
less per capita use of bakery prod- 
ucts, Mr. Pillsbury suggested that 
flour distributors can help by dis- 
tributing the material suppliers pre- 
pare to further sales and to partici- 
pate in bakers’ meetings and empha- 
s'ze the need for merchandising and 
promotion. 

While urging efforts toward more 
sales, Mr. Pillsbury emphasized an- 
other facet to successful operations. 
Accounting, he said, is as important 
as any of the other functions of fi- 
nancing, producing, selling, which 
comprise a business. Stressing metic- 





TABLE REPLICA MADE 
OF KANSAS MILL 


WICHITA—A replica of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co. plant at Wichita will 
be the centerpiece for the state table 
at a breakfast meeting during the 
American Red Cross Convention in 
San Francisco May 19-21. Center- 
pieces from each state will represent 
some typical industry or scene and 
will be the only means of identifica- 
tion for seating delegates. The decor- 
ative art classes of Sacred Heart 
Academy, Wichita, designed the Kan- 
sas symbol from a model of the mill- 
ing plant. 





ulous management, he urged that if 
a red figure appears for any sale or 
part of the business, proper adjust- 
menis be made and erase it. 

The program proper was made up 
of panel discussions of various oper- 
ations of a flour distributor. After 
committee reports the morning of 
May 12, Mr. Myers, convention chair- 
man, moderated a panel on distribu- 
tion. Forming the panel were Mr. 
Brehm; Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & 
Coulter, Inc., New York, and Jules 
Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

During a discussion of private 
labels, which was defined as a locally 
distributed brand as opposed to a 
nationally advertised product, it de- 
veloped that most of the distributors 
earry such products. Some of the 
drawbacks, it was said, are that they 
are hard to put overin customer accep- 
tance, they require hard selling, in- 
ventory is a problem and the advan- 
tage of selling between one supplier 

(Turn to DISTRIBUTORS, page 27) 





Kenneth Mecklem Elected President of 
Grain Elevator and Processing Group 


MINNEAPOLIS — Kenneth Meck- 
lem, Cargill Incorporated, Portland, 
Ore., was elected president of the 
Grain Elevator and Processing Su- 
perintendents during the annual con- 
vention of the organization here this 
week. He succeeds Ernest O. Ohman, 
Osborne McMillen Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Dunkin A. Welte, Central Soya Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was advanced to 
first vice president, and George Spaf- 
ford, Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Kansas, assumed the post of 
second vice president. Dean M. Clark, 
Grain magazine, Chicago, remains 
secretary-treasurer. 

Five GEAPS members were elect- 
ed directors, including Robert Jordan, 
Public Grain Elevator, New Orleans, 
reelected to a 3-year term. New men 
elected for a 3-year period include: 
James Crombie, Rice-Powell Elevator 
Co., Chicago; Emil Anderson, Norris 
Grain Co., Omaha, and Thomas Ir- 
man, Anderson Elevator Co., Mau- 
mee, Ohio. Henry J. Anderson, Bunge 
Corp., Minneapolis, was elected for a 
1-year term to replace Mr. Spafford. 

Directors whose terms expire in 
1960 are: Clifford R. Lindeman, Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool, Port Arthur, 
Ont.; Herman Krolaff, Advance Seed 
& Grain Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Carl E. 
Kinman, Farm Bureau Co-op Assn., 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio, and Tom L. 
Scott; Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., 
Dallas. 

Directors whose terms expire in 
1959 are, in addition to Mr. Ander- 
son: John J. Kitching, GLF. Ex- 
change, Inc., Buffalo; Wilfred P. Sut- 
ton, Tidewater Grain Co., Philadel- 


phia, and Harvey T. Goodenough, 
Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Harold R. Beaver, Stratton-Theis 
Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was re- 
turned to the office of sergeant-at- 
arms. 

During the first business session of 
the grain superintendents May 12, the 
featured speaker was Dr. H. E. Gray, 
entomologist with the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, Ottawa, 
speaking on the control of grain in- 
sects. 

During the luncheon, with Mr. Oh- 
man presiding, the GEAPS delegates 
were welcomed by George Wilkens, 
executive vice president of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange, substituting 
for the ill George W. P. Heffelfinger, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., president of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 

During the afternoon session, in 
addition to discussions of plant safe- 
ty, accident prevention, dust explo- 
sion hazards and fire prevention, a 
symposium was held on the aeration 
of stored grain. Mr. Kroloff presided 
with Howard Johnson, Cargill Incor- 
porated, Minneapolis, as consultant. 
The panel included Robert H. Jordan, 
Public Grain Elevator, New Orleans; 
Glen W. Fenton, Topeka; Claude L. 
Darbe, Simonds-Shields-Theis Co., 
Kansas City; Harold T. Halberg, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Springfield; 
Thomas L. Irmen, Maumee, Ohio; 
J. Gordon Shields, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture-CSS, Portland; George 
A. Rolfes, Rolfes Grain Aeration Co., 
Boone, Iowa, and Frank E. Blodgett, 
Weevil-Cide Co., Kansas City. 

The GEAPS meeting will continue 
through May 16. 
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April 30-May 6 
U.S. IWA Sales 
Total 775,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period April 30-May 6, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 775,000 bu. wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) for recording un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment against the 1957-58 year quotas. 

The sales for the period included 
68,257 ecwt. flour (158,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 617,000 bu. 
wheat. The importing country prin- 
cipally involved in this week’s sales 
was Germany. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
year on June 1, 1957, are 86,276,000 
bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 
70,812,000 bu. and by Australia 12,- 
858,000 bu. 


BSREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Jack F. Jacobson, 
Lexington Mill 


Executive, Dies 


LEXINGTON, NEB.—Jack F 
Jacobson, 34, vice president and man- 
ager of the feed division of the Lex- 
ington Mill & Elevator Co., died un- 
expectedly May 11 as the result of a 
coronary heart attack. 

Mr. Jacobson joined the Lexington 
firm in 1947, after serving with the 
U.S. Marine Corps from 1943 to 1946. 
He was the son of the late president 
of the company, G. Kenneth Jacob- 
son, who died in October, 1957. He 
was elected a vice president of the 
company last February. 

Mr. Jacobson was a director of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
and took an active part in feed in- 
dustry affairs. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Gar- 
land Jacobson, two daughters, Susan, 
9, and Patty, 4, and a son David, 5 
Also surviving is his mother, Mrs. G. 
K. Jacobson. 

Funeral services will be held May 
14 at 2 p.m. at the Methodist Church 
in Lexington. 








Milling Firm Claims 


High Shipping Damages 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Lack of suitable 
equipment and rough handling of 
freight cars boosted the claim bill of 
the International Milling Co. to near- 
ly $500,000 in 1957, according to L. 
Pearson, traffic manager of the com- 
pany’s eastern division in Buffalo. 

Speaking at a loss and damage 
prevention meeting of Lackawanna 
Railroad employees in Buffalo, Mr. 
Pearson said the claim bill covered 
all U.S. operation of the company. 

He said loss and damage claims 
against railroads last year amounted 
to $123 million, based on statistics 
compiled by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. “‘These claims could 
be materially reduced through prop- 
er switching methods and the avail- 
ability of better equipment,” he said. 
BREAD 'S THE STAFF CF LIFE 

CANADIAN RYE EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG — Canada exported 
only 536,000 bu. of rye in the eight 
months ending March 31, 1958. This 
compares with 1,935,000 in the same 
period a year ago. All of the current 
total moved in varying amounts to 
U.K., Germany, Norway and the 
Netherlands. Last year half of the 
total was exported to the U.S. 
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The Camera Sees the 62nd 


Annual Conference of the 


Association of 


Operative Millers 











Miguel Rasic, Nicolini S.A., Lima, Peru, returns to 
the AOM conference and chats with Dr. John A. 
Shellenberger, of the department of milling tech- 
nology at Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
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HEAD OPERATIVE MILLERS—Shown above at the conclusion of the 62nd annual technical con- 
ference and trade show of the Association of Operative Millers are three officials of the organization. 
At the left is the new vice president, O. C. (Jack) Spohn, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas; R. C. Bradford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., president, and the executive vice president of AOM. 
Donald 8S. Eber. George 8S. O. Smith, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, treasurer, was unable to be present. 


For the first luncheon of the AOM 
conference, it was necessary be- 
cause of space restrictions to di- 
vide the group into male and fe- 
male categories. At the left is 
Paul T. Rothwell, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., bringing 
a message to the operative millers 
from mill management during 
the men’s luncheon. Lyle C. Mertz, 
General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, then 
AOM president, is at the left. In 
the illustration at the right are R. 
M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Chicago, who sponsored the com- 
plimentary ladies’ luncheon on be- 
half of his firm, and Roland To- 
bler, Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., 
New York, organizer of the com- 
plimentary men’s luncheon. 





Sanitation topics were an important 
feature of the conference. Standing, 
left to right, are George B. Wagner, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., chairman of 
AOM('s sanitation committee; Waldo 
Locke, General Mills, Inc.; Dr. Ham- 
ilton Laudani, Stored Products In- 
sect Laboratory, Savannah, Ga.; Dr. 
Lyman Henderson, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and Mohl Solworth, 
Industrial Sanitation Counsellors, 
Louisville. The association is cooper- 
ating in continuing studies of infes- 
tation and sanitation problems, both 
with the government and private 
agencies. Mr. Locke, Dr. Henderson 
and Mr. Solworth were participants 
in a special session devoted to mill 
sanitation affairs, with Mr. Wagner 
presiding over the discussions. 





Visiting during the session on air classification of Also conversing in the hotel lobby were Robert B. 
flours were Charles C. Chinski, Tri City Sales Dodds, Entoleter Division, Safety Industries, Inc., 
Corp., New York, and Harry Kidwell, Reduction New Haven, Conn., and T. Chris Mills, Ogilvie 
Engineering Corp., Newark, NJ. Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 
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LOUR buying in the seven-day 
period ending May 12 was con- 
fined almost wholly to short range 
commitments by bakers whose sup- 
plies were exhausted. The major por- 


tion of the trade continued to direct 
its attention to the Southwest, while 
showing little concern for old crop 


supplies, prices or inducements to 
buy now. 

With old crop wheat in short sup- 
ply and flour prices at levels not ac- 
ceptable to bakers, the harvest com- 
ing up, with its promise of a billion- 
bushel wheat outturn, appears to 
most users worth waiting for. The 
bearish government crop forecast is- 
sued late in the week, with its esti- 
mate of a Southwest harvest the 
third largest in history, simply rein- 
forced the determination of most 
buyers to scrape the bottom of the 
bin and wait. As the impact of the 
maturing crop and the government’s 
forecast spread, July wheat continued 
to dip, widening the gap under old 
crop prices more, and making the 
new crop picture even more attrac- 
tive to prospective buyers. 

Hard winter wheat flour prices for 
the week were unchanged to 5¢ low- 
er, with the scarcity of old supplies 
and the curtailed rate of mill produc- 
tion keeping mill operations comfor- 
table. Spring wheat flour prices were 
unchanged, with a strengthening cash 
wheat basis and a softening millfeed 
cost basis keeping levels higher than 
bakers are willing to pay. 

The depleted condition of many 
buyers’ supplies in the spring wheat 
mills area and the need to buy hand- 
to-mouth for a while kept sales in 
that area slightly higher than in 
other areas, although still at a low 
level. Sales by spring wheat mills for 
the week amounted to 56% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 28% in 
the Southwest and 20 to 25% in the 
central states. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 91% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
93% the previous week and 97% a 
year ago. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour buying was 
slow for the week, although sbort- 
term commitments to carry buyers to 
new crop time gave sales figures and 
shipping directions a slight upward 
push from the previous week. 

A rising cash wheat basis and mill- 
feed losses tended to keep flour prices 
strong throughout the period, al- 
though there were some reports of ef- 
forts to stimulate flour buying at 
levels 10 to 20¢ below nominal quo- 
tations. As in other areas, the bearish 
overtones of the new Southwest 
wheat crop tended to exert consider- 
able influence, even in the spring 
wheat mills area, and flour buyers 
were unwilling to extend holdings 
more than a week or two. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 56% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 38% 


Short Term Flour Sales 
Only Activity as Bakers 
Watch New Crop Develop 








the previous week and 28% a year 
ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 88% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 77% the previous week and 89% 
a year ago. Running time ranged 
from 4 to almost 5 days at most mills, 
as it has for several weeks. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











for the week amounted to 89% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 87% the previous week and 
88% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the interior Northwest amounted 
to 89% of capacity, compared with 
91% the previous week and 99% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 89% of capa- 
city of both weeks, compared with 
92% a year ago. 

Quotations May 9, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.77@5.98, short patent $5.87 
@6.08, high gluten $6.07@6.25, first 
clear $5.37@5.62, whole wheat $5.77 
@5.87; family flour $6.40@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The meager business 
pattern for hard winter wheat flour 


continued last week as buyers and 
millers awaited new crop. wheat. 
Sales by hard winter mills amounted 
to 28% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 25% a week earlier and 
18% a year ago. About 14% of last 
week’s volume was export and gov- 
ernment business. 

The usual p.d.s. business was con- 
summated, and a few other sales of 
that variety were booked. Large bak- 
ers still have adequate inventories 
and prefer to wait the effect of the 
expected bumper wheat crop on flour 
prices as marketing time approaches. 
Some smaller bakers have had to buy 
flour to keep up their inventories, but 
were only a stop-gap, and the total 
did not bulk large. More buyers will 
probably be on a_hand-to-mouth 
basis each week until the first big 
go-around of buying in the new crop 
year. 

Prices were unchanged from a 
week earlier. Bakers who express 
their opinions on prices are reported- 
ly well below what mills are willing 
to talk about. And, at this period, few 
mills are willing to peg their new 
crop price at any level until they see 
what the crop will be like. 

Family flour sales were on the 
same slow basis. About the only buy- 
ing was small lots for fill-in purposes. 
Prices were unchanged. Directions 
were rated as fair, or about normal 
for this time of year. 

Clears buying was slow, mostly be- 
cause of short supplies. Most of the 
action was on second clears, with ex- 
porters buying it apparently for ship- 
ment to the Middle East. Demand for 
bakery clears was not rushing, but 
supplies were light, also. Export busi- 
ness was on the slow side. Mills made 
offers on nearly 500,000 sacks of flour 

(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Sales Slow; Prices 
Steady as Wheat Offerings Increase 


URUM and semolina prices in 

the seven-day period ending 
May 12 were unchanged from the 
previous week. Some slight pressure 
was developing at the close from in- 
creased country offerings as farmers 
completed planting and turned to 
marketing of wheat. Arrivals at Min- 
neapolis for the period totaled 230 
cars, compared with 147 the previous 
week. 

Semolina sales were scarce and 
strictly for fill-in to carry users until 
prices adjust to new crop conditions. 
Supplies held by manufacturers of 
macaroni and spaghetti products are 
spotty, with some able to carry on 
until July 1 and others in need of 
semolina almost immediately. 

Shipping directions were generally 
fair, and somewhat better than at the 
same time a year ago. Running time 
continued at just a fraction under 5 
days. 

Production by durum mills for the 


week amounted to 96% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
100% the previous week and 83% a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 9 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.43@2.44 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.42@2.43 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.40@2.42 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.40@2.43 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.39@2.42 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.37@2.40 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

| eee 157,500 150,634 96 
Previous week .... 157,500 *%158,189 100 
PEt BOP cowniccse 156,500 129,140 83 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1957-May 10, 1958......... 7,707,033 
July 1, 1956-May II, 1957......... 6.797.496 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Prices 
Register Sharp 


Seasonal Decline 


ARM weather and the ap- 

pearance of pastures depress- 
ed millfeed prices over many parts of 
the country in the seven-day period 
ending May 12, the first major de- 
cline in many weeks. The skid was 
speeded along by some retendering 
of earlier purchases in the Southwest. 
Due to the usual lag in movements 
from one area to another, prices in 
the spring wheat mills area held up 
better than elsewhere, with declines 
averaging $1 to $3. Elsewhere, de- 
clines ranged from $2 to $6. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
42,349 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 43,289 tons 
in the previous week and 49,854 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed sales were 
only fair for the week and prices of 
bran and middlings dipped $2, an ex- 
pected softness as the season of 
spring pastures approaches. Shorter 
running time at the flour mills kept 
supplies scarce and prices still at ex- 
ceptionally good levels for this time 
of year, however. Most mills were 
still reluctant to quote shipment any 
earlier than a week to two weeks 
ahead, and some not before June 1. 

Red dog was holding up well, with 
prices unchanged for the week and 
demand quite good. Quotations May 
9: Bran $42@43, standard midds. $43 
@43.50, flour midds. $46.50@48, red 
dog $49@51. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices skid- 
ded in the week ended May 12, loses 
ranging from $3.50 to $7.25. The 
sharpest declines were posted on 
shorts, $6 for bulk shorts and $7.25 
for sacked. Demand was hard to find. 
Excellent pastures and declining feed 
demand were factors. With supplies 
more plentiful, prices fell steadily 
most of the week. There was still no 
stability at the end of the period. 
Bran was about the only feed that 
showed anything resembling firmness. 
Prices for the week were off $3.50. 
Quotations May 12, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $37.50@38.25, shorts $39 
@39.75, sacked; bran $34@34.75, 
shorts $37.25@38, middlings $35.25@ 
36.25, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
slow, with offerings ample. Bran de- 
clined $1.75 and shorts $6.25. Quota- 
tions May 9, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$38.75 @39, shorts $40.50@40.75. 

Salina: Demand was slow, with 
bran 50¢ and shorts $5 ton lower. 
Supplies were adequate. Quotations 
May 8, basis Kansas City: Bran $39 
@39.50, gray shorts $42@42.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed underwent a 
sharp sinking spell, with shorts suf- 
fering the major drop of $7, while 
bran dipped $1.50. Heavy rains in the 
South were a major factor in lesser 
interest at a time when output was 
off. In many localities, beset by heavy 
rains, business has been at a stand- 
still. Bran, enjoying a better relation- 
ship to other feeds, moved readily. 
Quotations May 9, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $38.50@39; gray shorts $40@ 
40.75. 

Oklahoma City: Slow business pre- 
vailed in both sales and directions. 
Prices closed $1.75 lower on bran 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 39) 
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Shortage of Old Crop Wheat 
Keeps May Futures Strong 


HE extreme tightness of May 

wheat on the one hand and the 
highly bearish aspect of the new 
Southwest wheat crop on the other 
remained the principal factors in the 
movement of futures prices in the 
seven-day period ending May 12. As 
in past weeks, the scramble for old 
crop supplies caused a fractional rise 
in the May contract, while good 
growing weather and optimistic crop 
forecasts depressed new contracts. 


Closing prices of wheat futures 
May 12 were: Chicago — May 
$2.18% @%, July $1.82% @1.83, Sep- 
tember $1.85% @ %, December 
$1.90% @1.91, March $1.94%; Kansas 
City—May $2.115%, July $1.80%, Sep- 
tember $1.83%, December $1.88%; 
Minneapolis — May $2.30%, July 
$2.16%, September $2.02. 

The opposing movements of old and 
new crop futures last week widened 
the discount for July under May from 
30 to 32¢, giving even stronger indi- 
cations of sharp adjustments to come 
in the May contract before the final 
trading date May 20. The extremely 
tight situation in old crop futures 
was illustrated at mid-week when 
open interest in the May contract at 
Kansas City totaled more than 5 
million bushels, compared with less 
than 2 million a year ago. The same 
situation prevailed in Chicago, where 
open interest was over 22 million 
bushels, compared with little more 
than 9 million a year earlier. 

Turning to the new crop, the most 
important factors of the week were 
the continuance of good weather over 
the Southwest and the highly bearish 
U.S. Department of Agriculture crop 
report issued May 9. Higher tempera- 
tures needed by the maturing crop 
began to appear, along with scattered 
showers. Most observers were of the 
opinion that the only factor which 
could materially damage the hard 
winter crop now would be an ex- 
tremely drastic change in the 
weather. 

New crop futures at Chicago and 
Kansas City showed the greatest de- 
clines at the week end as the USDA 
report forecasting a_ billion-bushel 
outturn for the winter wheat crop 
was released. As a result Chicago 
July lost nearly 3¢ for the week and 
Kansas City July 2 to 3¢. 

Exports for the week were only 
moderate. Yugoslavia purchased 350,- 
000 bu. hard wheat, West Germany 
7,150 tons of springs, and Finland 
5,000 tons of U.S. hard wheat. The 
West German government reportedly 
issued authorization for purchase of 
$8 million worth of wheat by Nov. 30. 


Receipts Heavy 


Receipts at Minneapolis were heavy 
early in the week and brought the 
total for the period to 1,073 cars, 
sharply higher than the week before 
when there were 665 cars. Wheat 
buying was of a conservative na- 
ture since most of the grain news 
was rather bearish. Mills were not in 
need of stocks, since flour business 
has not been especially good for some 
time. On May 8, No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring, 
through 12% protein, traded at 6@7¢ 
over the Minneapolis May price; 13% 
protein 7@8¢ over; 14% protein 8@9¢ 
over; 15% protein 9@10¢ over; 16% 
protein 10@13¢ over; 17% protein 
12@17¢ over. Cash premiums lost 
4@6¢ from the week before and the 
May price declined around 1¢. The 


average protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 14.09%, compared with 
13.48% last year. Durum prices held 
steady all week. (See tables on 
page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 9 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dork Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 
ee an, Sa ...-$2.35% @2.36% 
tt Ee #6 autnies pamee ees 2.354 @2.36% 
13% Protein ee eS ee 2.36% @2.37% 
Sb “INTs » vise oedgle s 6eeees 2.37% @2.38% 
a CE: wcescnesdvnevenes 2.384 @2.39'% 
16% Protein .......... ; . 2.39% @2.42% 
See: EE, Sten weecaunaes . 241% @2.46% 


Protein premiums for over 17%, Ic each 
4% higher. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib 
Ic discount each ‘A Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Cash Wheat Firm 


Cash wheat at Kansas City exhibit- 
ed firmness in the week ended May 
12. The basic option was off %¢ bu., 
but premiums were unchanged to 3¢ 
bu. higher. Trading volume was light. 
Demand was rated as good nearly all 
the time. Mills did not figure very 
strongly in the demand picture, how- 
ever, as they continued trying to keep 
supplies balanced with their needs 
until the new crop wheat is available. 

Receipts last week amounted to 340 
cars, compared with 553 the previous 
week and 546 a year ago. There were 
light interior offerings and no indica- 
tion of an improvement this week. 

Ordinary wheat was in the greatest 
demand, and premiums went up 3¢ 
bu. Wheat with 11.75% protein also 
advanced in value by 3¢ on the low 
side and 1¢ on the high side. For all 
other protein grades, premiums were 
stable on the high side but up 2¢ on 
the low side. 

Premiums May 12 were quoted as 
follows: Ordinary wheat 14¢ over the 
basic Mav ontion of $211%, 11.75% 
protein 14@15¢ over, 12% protein 14 
@18¢ over, 12.50% protein 15@21¢ 
over. 13% protein 16@24¢ over, 
1350% nrotein 17@26¢ over, 14% 
protein 18@28¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas Citv Mav 9 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


$2.24% A? 49 
2.72%? Ani, 


No. | Park and Hard 
No. ? Dark and Hard 


No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.71% @? 44145 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.19% A? 44\, 
No. | Red asd 2.77%? 74 

No. 2? Red ‘ 2.21¢@ A? 9514 
No. 3 Red 2.19%? 2414 
No. 4 Red 2.17% @2.22'% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling 
Mav 12 at $253@255, rail basis. de- 
livered Texas common points. Truck 
wheat was selling at $2.42 delivered 
north Texas mills. Demand was fair. 
offerings were light. 


Prices Decline 


Wheat prices continued to sag in 
the Pacific Northwest. reflecting 
ample supplies in all positions and a 
drift toward new crop. This lowering 
came despite increased sales to Japan 
and Korea during the week. Janan 
boucht 3% cargoes of western white 
and 1 cargo of hard red winter. Ko- 
rea purchased 2 cargoes of white 
club and 1 cargo of hard red winter. 
All of this wheat was for June ship- 
ment. Cash wheat offerings were 
limited and exporters apnarently 
have their sales covered. Offerings 
were mostly for truck shipment at 
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Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by milis reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tota! estimated output of a! 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















May 4-I1, *Previous May 5-12, May 7-14, May 8-15 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 
Northwest 611,052 614,004 634,428 672,388 618,379 
Southwest 1,110,905 1,146,400 1,339,118 1,118,408 1,120,790 
Buffalo eae 483,776 493,815 486,389 470,214 482,50! 
Central and Southeast 556,52! 542,312 532,092 494,05! 544,715 
North Pacific Coast 328,904 339,331 277,897 311,648 291,406 
Totals . : -»» 3,091,158 3,139,794 3,271,924 3,066,709 3,057,791 
Percentage of total U.S. output ... 71.5 71.5 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,323,297 4,391,320 
Accumulated total this month . 6,040,124 1,716,827 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— —July | to—— 
May 4-I!, Previous May 5-12, May 7-14, May 8-15 May I! May 12, 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 1958 1957 
Northwest ... 89 89 92 97 87 31,705,439 30,848,391 
Southwest ... 8s 88 101 8% 86 58,703,883 59,850 099 
Buffalo .  . 101 103 99 101 24,643,735 24,672,854 
Central and S. E. .. 94 92 93 87 80 24,716,283 24,327,871 
No. Pacific Coast .. 102 105 86 88 84 14,139,171 13,717,268 
Totals s 8 93 7 92 89 153,908,511 153,416,483 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Fiour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
May 4-I!i .. 231,000 205,152 8? May 4-!! 281,750 204,702 73 
Previous week 231,000 *200,400 87 Previous week 281,750 201,158 7! 
Year ago 237,000 209,355 88 Year ago 287,500 276,423 96 
Two years ago 237,000 208, 660 88 Two years ago 279,850 255,520 92 
Five-year average . 87 Five-year average 8s 
Ten-year average .......... i “a 84 Ten-year average 84 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 
and lowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
May 4-I1 .. 456,900 405,900 89 
Previous week . 456,900 *414,004 91 
Year ago .. 430,500 425,073 99 
Two years ago . 454,500 463,728 102 
Five-year average ss tn Soenasaeuiaeais s 87 
TORO QUETEED ceccccscccccseveces 8! 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Secttle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
May 4-1! 194,500 187,542 98 
Previous week 194,500 *191,844 99 
Year ago 215,000 153,446 7! 
Two years ago 215,000 173,465 8i 
Five-year average Sade 85 
VERSE? GUISES 600 cece cevcccasvese 80 

*Revised 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

May 4-I! .... 128,500 141,363 110 
Previous week 128,500 147,487 ms 
Year ago 138,750 124,451 90 
Two years ago 133,200 138,183 102 
Five-year average pe sees 94 
Ten-year average oe : 8? 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 4-11 1,020,950 906,203 89 

Previous week 1,020,980 *945 242 93 

Year ago 1,032,500 1,062,695 103 

Two years ago 021,350 925,888 91 

Five-year average 89 

Ten-year average 87 
*Revised 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Iilinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 


5-day week Flour %e ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 4-!! 592,250 556,52! 94 
Previous week 592,250 *542,312 2 
Year ago 570,250 §32,092 93 
Two years ago 570,250 494,05! 87 
Five-year average 82 
Ten-year average 78 

*Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 4-!! 487,500 483,776 99 
Previous week 487,500 493,815 101 
Year ago 475.000 488 389 103 
Two years ago 475,000 


470,214 99 
Five-year average seeces : 
Ten-year average . . 98 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May !0, and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal! mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 


puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production 


—Southwest® 





—Northwest*— 


Buffalot —Combined**— 








Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production to date production 
May 4-1! 21,329 1,172,863 11,732 
311,797 


Previous week $22,011 7 

Two weeks ago . 20,991 12,327 
1957 27,117 1,208,853 12,847 
1956 23,055 1,141,423 13,121 
1955 22,695 1,122,777 12,479 
1954 21,409 1,077,270 11,254 


to date production to date production to date 


583,204 9,288 471,157 42,349 2,227,224 
9,48! $43,289 
8,838 42,156 
602,279 9,890 486 282 49.654 2,115,414 
602,192 9.175) 417,711 45.35! 2,161,326 
598 429 9,739 475,711 44.913 2,196,917 
630,538 9.653 486,015 42,316 2,123,823 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAl mills. gRevised 





discounts under rail. Domestic mill- 
ing demand was slow and hard wheat 
declined 3¢ bu. Smaller flour book- 
ings were reported, accounting for 
lack of interest on the part of mills. 
The weather turned warmer during 
the week and the winter wheat crop 
is in a favorable position, with ample 
moisture in the soil. 





GRAIN RESEARCH REPORT 

WINNIPEG—tThe annual report of 
the Grain Research Laboratory for 
1957, summarizing work done unde! 
authority of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, has been released in book- 
let form. Chief chemist for the re- 
search laboratory is Dr. J. Ansel An- 
derson. 
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1958 Sandwich Idea Contest 
Top 20 Winners Announced 


CHICAGO—Twenty original varia- 
tions on America’s favorite theme in 
food were spotlighted May 8 in the 
unnouncement of winners in the 
nation-wide 1958 Sandwich Idea Con- 
test at the National Restaurant Show 
m Navy Pier 

The 20 winning ideas in the con- 
test conducted by the National Res- 
taurant Association and the Wheat 
Flour Institute were selected from 
more than 757 entries from commer- 

food establishments throughout 
the country, representing 18 com- 
14 different states. 
Winners in this third annual sand- 
wich competition were judged for 
flavor ippearance, originality and 
practicality of cost and preparation. 
The task of selecting the top 20 
sandwiches was performed by the 
jepartment of hotel and institution 
iministration of Pennsylvania State 
University, under the direction of 
Esther A. Atkinson. Miss Atkinson 
unced the 20 winners at NRA’s 
Food Show and used a series of 
lored slides to illustrate her talk 

A grandchampion sandwich of the 
year, selected by a panel of food edi- 

rs, writers and hotel and restaurant 
ndustry representatives, will be de- 
‘lared at the beginning of National 
Sandwich Month in August. The 
originator of the winning entry, 1958's 
sandwich king, will win an all-ex- 
pense yuurmet tour-for-two of Eur- 


pe to visit outstanding eating places 


) 1iTie 
NUnILICS 


the Continent. The sandwich king 
yueen will also receive $500 for 
pending money 
Second and third place winners 


take cash prizes of $1,000 and $500, 
respectively. In addition all three top 
winners are awarded an all-expense 
to New York City to receive 


their prizes from the Wheat Flour 
Institute at an “August Is Sandwich 
Time” celebration party. 


Inlimited variety marked the top 
20 sandwiches of 1958. Such timely 








Richard A. Case 


BOARD OF TRADE HEAD—Richard 
A. Case, General Mills, Inc., has been 
elected president of the Louisville 
Board of Trade to succeed M. W. Mc- 
Grath, Early and Daniel Co., who Was 
transferred to Cincinnati. Mr. Case 
is grain buyer for GMI for Louisville 
and Johnson City. He has been with 
GMI for 22 years and has been in 
Louisville for six years. 





titles as “Sputnik Special,” “Lands- 
man,” and “The Stratosphere,” are 
included with intriguing names like 
“Hank's Pennies of Heaven,” “Smoky 
Apple,” and “Enchantment.” Ingred- 
ients range from ordinary ham, Swiss 
cheese and mayonnaise to such un- 
expected items as hot apple sauce, 
oysters and avocado paste. 

The annual Sandwich Idea Contest 
is open to any person who owns, 
manages or is employed by a res- 
taurant or any other type of quantity 
food service operation in the con- 
tinental U.S. A pamphlet of familv- 
size recipes for the 20 winning sand- 
wiches is published and distributed 
each year through food stores, super 
markets and bakery shops. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Wheat 
Stocks Reported 
At 359.1 Million Bu. 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions stood at 
359.1 million bushels at the end of 
April or only 300,000 under the April 
23 total of 359.4 million. A year ago 
the comparative figure was 365.1 mil- 
lion bushels, according to the statis- 
tics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. The latest 
total included 246.5 million bushels in 
prairie positions, while 384 million 
were shown in store at Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur terminals; 36 6 mil- 
lion in eastern elevators; 10.7 million 
at Canadian Pacific coast ports, and 
46 million bushels at Churchill on 
Hudson Bay. Only 100,000 bu. were 
in store in the U.S. The remainder 
was in transit by lake and rail. 

From Aug. 1 te April 30, farmers 
marketed 217.7 million bushels wheat 
compared with 230.1 million bushels 
in the same period a year ago. 

Preliminary returns indicated that 
185.8 million bushels of wheat had 
cleared for overseas compared with 
only 162.3 million bushels in the same 
period of the 1956-57 crop year, while 
U.S. imports for domestic use and 
milling in bond were 4.3 million and 
3.4 million bushels, respectively. 
Wheat used for Canadian consump- 
tion, including wheat milled for sub- 
sequent export, aggregated 80.1 mil- 
lion bushels. The comparative total a 
year ago was 76.8 million bushels. 








UNDERWEIGHT FLOUR 
FOUND IN SPOKANE 


SPOKANE, WASH.—State of 
Washington and city of Spokane 
weights and measures inspectors 
checked 40,000 Ib. flour in a Spokane 
warehouse and found a large per- 
centage of it underweight, according 
te Kenneth Lawson, commissioner of 
public affairs. The underweight sacks 
of flour were stamped with an indeli- 
ble ink and shipped back to mills 
where they were packed. William 
Morris, Spokane sealer of weights 
and measures, said five brands of 
flour in one warehouse were checked 
for weight. One brand fulfilled all re- 
quirements, but four others were gen- 
erally short weight. Mr. Morris said 
some of the flour ran as much as 20 
oz. shortweight on a 49-Ib. sack. 





Red Star Yeast Makes 


Personnel Changes 


MILWAUKEE — Three major 
changes in personnel, reflecting the 
company’s continued growth and ex- 
pansion in yeast and related prod- 
ucts, have been announced by R. T. 
Foote, executive vice president of 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Stanley Applegate, Elm Grove, 
Wis., has been named as director of 
foreign operations. Mr. Applegate 
was formerly general plant manager. 

F. E. W. Adler, Wauwatosa, Wis.., 
formerly manager of the Red Star 
plant at Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed director of production for all 
Red Star domestic plants. Mr. Adler 
will continue to direct Milwaukee 
plant operations, as in the past. 

F. P. Mottram of New Orleans, 
La., formerly manager of the Belle 
Chasse, La., plant, has been named 
director of engineering for all Red 
Star plants. Mr. Mottram will head- 
quarter in Milwaukee after July 1. 





——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sales Appointment 


ATLANTA, GA. — Kenneth R. 
Fischer has been appointed to the 
sales staff of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills of Atlanta. He will work 
out of St. Louis, covering Missouri, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, southern Iowa and western IIli- 
rois. Announcement of his appoint- 
ment was made by Fred G. Barnet, 
vice president and general manager 
of Fulton. 





Billion-Bushel Winter Wheat Harvest 
Indicated by USDA in Crop Report 


WASHINGTON — The winter 
wheat crop throughout much of the 
Great Plains looks “the best ever,” 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
said in its general crop report of 
May 1. A harvest of 1,010 million 
bushels is now indicated, USDA said. 

This outturn is the third winter 
wheat crop to pass the billion bushel 
mark and ranks only slightly below 
1952 and 1947. A crop of slightly 
more than a billion bushels would be 
43% larger than the 1957 crop of 707 
million bushels, 19% more than the 
average and 5% above the forecast 
a month ago. 

Production prospects remained the 
same as April 1 for most states ex- 
cept the southern plains and west- 
ern corn belt areas. Significant pro- 
duction increases occurred in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. 


The indicated yield of 24 bu. an 
acre for harvest is the highest of 
record and compares with 22.4 bu. 
in 1957 and the average of 18.9 bu. 
The indicated record yield may be 
reached with only Minnesota, Texas, 
Arizona and Nevada exceeding their 
current record yield. This indicates 
a uniform satisfactory development 
of the crop over a majority of the 
producing area with especially favor- 
able prospects over much of the im- 
portant producing area. All states 
report above average yields per acre 
except South Carolina, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. 

In the last 10 years, the average 
change in the U.S. production esti- 
mate from May 1 to harvest has 
been 83 million bushels. The largest 
change was in 1949 when the May 1 

(Turn to WHEAT, page 31) 
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Stations to Seed 
Experimental 
Crop Lines 


MINNEAPOLIS Experimental 
wheat, oat and barley breeding lines 
harvested 10 days ago at Ciudad 
Obregon, Sonora, Mexico, are being 
seeded at Upper Midwest and Ca- 
nadian experiment stations, accord- 
ing to Donald G. Fletcher, executive 
secretary, Rust Prevention Assn., 
Minneapolis. 

Nearly 40,000 breeding lines have 
been grown in Mexico under super- 
vision of the RPA for the U.S. and 
Canada departments of agriculture 
during the last four winters. 

“These plantings, made _ possible 
through the cooperation of the Mexi- 
can Department of Agriculture and 
the Rockefeller Foundation, have 
greatly reduced the 12-15 year pe- 
riod often required to develop a new 
cereal crop variety,” Mr. Fletcher 
said. 

“In addition to the nearly 5,000 
bread wheat, durum wheat and oat 
lines grown, 500 barley breeding lines 
were included in plantings this year. 
Growing two crops each year will 
speed development of new barley va- 
rieties resistant to attack by leaf 
diseases which have damaged Upper 
Midwest barley crops in_ recent 
years.” 

Mr. Fletcher mentioned that exten- 
sion of winter testing to Puerto R'co 
where man-made rust epidemics can 
be started without danger to main- 
land cereal plantings, has already had 
important results. More than 30 oat 
lines were found to be resistant to 
crown rust race 264, at present the 
most serious threat to oat produc- 
tion in the U.S. and Canada. 

“This race can attack all com- 
mercial oat varieties grown in North 
America as well as currently-used 
sources of crown rust resistance. Al- 
though not usable as commercial va- 
rieties, the rust resistance of these 
oat lines will be transferred into use- 
ful varieties through breeding. Near- 
ly 6,000 wheat, oat and barley lines 
were included in Puerto Rico tests,” 
Mr. Fletcher said. 

The presence in the Upper Midwest 
last summer of wheat stem rust races 
in trace amounts which can attack 
Selkirk and the durum wheats (Lang- 
don, Ramsey, Towner and Yuma) 
make continuous research necessary 
to hold the rusts in check. 


“The annual northward movement 
of cereal rusts from southern over- 
wintering areas has already begun 
but many factors such as winds, de- 
velopment of rust races and climatic 
conditions will interact to determine 
the extent of rust development in the 
Upper Midwest and Canada,” Mr. 
Fletcher concluded. 
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Crown Zellerbach 


Income, Sales Dip 


SAN FRANCISCO—Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. has announced net income 
of $7.3 million for the first quarter 
of 1958, a decline of 22% from the 
comparable first quarter of 1957. 
Production of paper and paperboard 
amounted to 372,000 tons, compared 
with 438,000 tons a year ago, a drop 
of 15%. Part of the decline in pro- 
duction was caused by the strike in 
the pulp and paper industry of Brit- 
ish Columbia, which began in No- 
vember and kept the two paper mills 
of Crown Zellerbach Canada down 
until early February. 
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Chase makes bags of all kinds—multi- 
wall paper, textile, Saxolin open-mesh, 
Polytex film, laminated, waterproof... 
consumer-size bags and larger. 


Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 


—a nation wide staff of bag specialists 


Our 111th Year 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


there 

should be 

no “‘best foot”’ 

in the bag business 





Putting the best foot forward may be good selling strategy, but 


the smart buyer of bags looks farther. 


He knows, for example, that new “features” can be hamstrung 


or stymied by lack of interest or lax follow through 

... that sharp, clear printing accomplishes nothing if bags aren't 
delivered on schedule. 

... that utmost care in skilled manufacture means little if a 


different bag would do the job better. 


When it comes to “best feet,’ vou could call Chase a centepede, 
for good bags, Chase-designed to your needs — properly made, 


promptly shipped —reflect the competence of hundreds of spe- 


cialists who constitute the progressive Chase family. 
BAG COMPAN Y 


155 East 44th Street, New Yorki17, N.Y. 
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Canadian Flour Production 


In March Shows Increase; 
Eight-Month Volume Up 


TORONTO — For the month of 
March, 1958, the eighth month of the 
current crop year, Canadian flour 
mills reported an output of 3,415,000 
sacks, compared with 2,983,000 sacks 
for the corresponding month of 1957. 
The volume for February, 1958, 
mounted to 3,098,000 sacks. Produc- 
tion of flour for the August-March 
period of the current crop year to- 
talled 26955,000 sacks, compared 
with 26,011,000 sacks for the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 











THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Me. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Mills reporting for March aver- 
aged 72.8% of their combined rated 
capacity of 180,000 sacks daily for a 
26-day working period. In February 
they worked 71.4% of their combined 
rated capacity of 181,000 sacks for a 
24-day working period. 

Wheat milled in March amounted 
to 7,741,000 bu. including 482,000 bu. 
Ontario winter wheat. In March, 
1957 wheat milled was 6,684,000 bu. 
of which 393,000 bu. were Ontario 
winter wheat. In the August-March 
period of the current crop year 60,- 
860,000 bu. wheat were used for flour, 
while for the similar period of the 
previous crop year 58,928,000 bu. 
were used. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in March, 1958, amounted to 
206,000 sacks, compared with 166,000 
sacks in March, 1957. For the eight- 
month period, Ontario winter wheat 
flour production amounted to 1,802,- 
000 sacks, compared with 1,484,000 
sacks during the same period of 1957. 

Millfeed production during March, 
1958, was 58,000 tons, compared with 
49,000 tons in March, 1957. The 
breakdown of the present total is 
bran 27,000 tons; shorts 23,000 tons, 
and middlings 7,000 tons. 


Flour Exports Up 
Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of March, 1958, amounted to 
1,668,435 sacks, compared to 1,001,- 
259 sacks in February. In March, 
1957, exports amounted to 1,264,769 

















OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Bartlett ar Company 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 





BELGSORGROS 























sacks. Total exports for the August- 
March period were 10,926,513 sacks, 
while for the corresponding period a 
year ago, exports totaled 10,307,072 
sacks. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during March, 1958, were 
995,654 sacks, compared with 753,648 
sacks in March, 1957. For the first 
eight months of the current crop year 
flour exports to Commonwealth coun- 
tries amounted to 6,249,692 sacks, 
while for the corresponding period 
last year, exports to these countries 
amounted to 5,371,828 sacks. 
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Shipments to foreign countries dur- 
ing March, 1958 were 672,781 sacks, 
compared with 511,121 sacks in 
March, 1957. For the August-March 
period exports to foreign countries 
totaled 4,676,821 sacks, while for the 
similar period in the 1956-57 crop 
year exports to foreign countries 
amounted to 4,935,244 sacks. 

The accompanying table shows the 
amount of flour shipped to the vari- 
ous markets during the current crop 
year, and revised comparative fig- 
ures for the previous year: 


Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in Sacks of 100 Ib.) 





Commonwealth countries: March 

SD TT nce vcccccscccceceses 457,041 
Africa: 

BPN ee AGS® a wcscccsctesycceces 200 

Fed. Rhodesia & Nyasaland ... as 1,232 

TREBOR co casiecccccccce eee 960 

Ghana . 7,203 

Mauritius & Seychelles ..........66005 seenee 

DE Ra atoswecncaceesedstsecabeces” seeses 

Other British West Africa .........665 — caveee 

EE ED kone tscasussednessos pact 11,670 
Asia: 

CE clin cese'esecessevasethsurpacne 240,419 

SE EE . co vchaee sass ccesuccéouches 12,450 

DLA jhonteehdd ss ciawveete ssc eres.” aetael 

Malaya & Singapore ............ sabi 11,640 

PR + Ghideiianticdntectcacestesce — waagah 

Other British East Indies ............. 140 
Europe: 

DET deneeodseceth ceencksennaeen 3,360 
North America: 

DA”. sctenne eausiounwewenunudben 13,449 

ND, 6046 vacneboedawes deeetbeboan 17,287 

DED cc pveseccecsoseedenRaneseeses 5,957 

Gritich Honduras ....cccccccsecccccce 271 

IN ian Ein dow See any ape kes poe : 83,420 

Leeward & Windward Islands ........ 40,254 

Ween G VERS occ cccccccesences 80,462 
Oceania: 

Gy Wkaeetdns 450 ie eke Rene soaaede ds. eek 
South America: 

PRD hanna bocavannctconsdncs 8,239 
Totals, commonwealth countries .. 995,654 
Foreign countries: 

Africa: 

Reeves |] MaGeleO ..cvccscecccsecscess§ § § auoves 

Orr 16,215 

EE Se a cae es ka sa eee waaneind 100 

SUETEERD csaccnccsevecseccesccevicove veteee 

DD TOOT DERE. ccccceccsuceces  cemnall 

Portguese West Africa ........--+++.: 275 
Asia: 

ED ngedcopwebihetetivsdanusecieed 538 

TD dt uscooptetuneéectsuneeesal | aeased 

Dl | wiwenbavasesshedevedsentes eaten 

ET tA 9 eharsighan WOK siete 4 -0caaiee 13,196 

i i ie ta a ede paises - a dbened 

A Sa aa eres 6,390 

Philippine Islands ......... pbb canes 149,385 

EES SE RS Se 17,193 

ta 2 i-n Pie isd + oir ek ee ene danse 294 

DT Vedi atinidvencecuce 6GeeN sarees 9,525 
Europe: 

Belgium id Gatherer oaks eae ne ee 34,331 

iC. neha dea pauné btbaewekee ae 400 

Germany, Federal Republic ..........  ..«+-- 

ca crienedskénteehCbneqwtecste series 

 ¢6sesconee Jdeqsatthanaame ane 700 

RAs anneties meaty Shee Keaeas” Cebend 

Dit hescthbdes (UGbbesedgeeecteces —  euvees 

Netherlands .......... 

Norway .. espe spn JePi chan sow duns — 

Portugal ..... peedeseses ieéens 4,360 

Sweden Ae waxeehCietbese-. .euuang 

PT” win gtk a beebweedhbwes os es 

Yugoslavia Rds 
North America: 

American Virgin Islands .. eee 

Costa Rica i i a le ats tela 21,820 

Gg ES IE ee + 13,194 

RI GNIS cvscewsctbeoessess 39,319 

El Salvador ..... igeadseranoeds oes 3,300 

Se ED GOED. cocccnccctsceseoss 350 

Guatemala Schade v cone wees oies bat i 31,124 

ST ha dehwabsevs ie ithkevenarehh wine 17,140 

Honduras MO REST RD eae” 4,700 

Netherlands Antilles ........ ap 5,565 

Nicaragua Hie ekedawiiaed ababet 14,991 

Dt nics tndessniteanartaedess 8,625 

SS eer rrr re 1,449 

RN Ws cs Kotabiircak dl twmk renee 65,918 
Oceania: 

SE SERED sccccccescneencesesee  svisea : 

Pt codteiecdhbdccrcdrs ehbcewees Rae 
South America: 

Dkr. CUbEaA cetKiodtonsaseebive  beesae 

EC. «vite spn. bt one te bth ee bee ne 5,500 

0 2 ee 2,400 

i. oo dnb eee cheocaele oetens 4,895 

ss 6 onc hecnee ceceeebebuvtte 179,649 
Total foreign countries .......... 672,781 
EEC ee rar rer 1,668,435 


Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 














1957-58—_—_—__ 1956-57. 

Eight Eight 
months March months 
3,792,236 505,633 3,233,625 

5 See 448 
3,423 500 2,180 
2° Sao 4,021 
150,778 25,818 256,118 
coeses 336 336 
11,000 10,968 80,628 
Seance 5,600 
56,498 12,748 60,712 
ES eS eer rrr 
150,035 13,263 173,919 
ee eet 7 
117,031 12,582 125,091 
125 1,322 1,322 
eo ': - teeeee. ~~. | Seenve 
14,459 2,240 29,405 
82,896 14,234 73,789 
106,482 7,640 75,688 
28,622 5,162 33,525 
3,660 344 5,463 
511,034 71,747 424,035 
330,868 36,718 267,965 
503,860 31,369 437,157 
— ata 8 =—S—<—Ss*s*é« 
87,144 1,024 80,725 
6,249,692 753,648 5,371,828 
CO a 7,790 
111,924 5,840 119,603 
1,524 860 3,167 
770 2,200 6,710 
1,916 994 5,740 
14.243 1,700 12,046 
8,770 458 10,951 
. “di estan - i sectes 
a — ted 8&8 
ane 0 23,541 240,218 
17,925 11,200 109,446 
1,428,877 176,700 1,732,966 
41,469 8,324 53,412 
886 40 250 
118,981 16,850 136,407 
103,600 22,400 172,748 
ae * ae 3'965 
aeobee-:  § ~@ehews 50 
10,913 odeus 573 
6,300 600 2,662 
oe ~~ ewes) © > alent 
ee . weeeets 1,000 
meee 84 fee 1,190 
ea 900 
12,726 oeeess 16,245 
88! 88 2,401 
eh =. teen 100 
eceeus 1,175 
0 eas 3,565 
136,620 12,060 131,184 
154,274 9,060 86,304 
195,724 15,900 120,111 
46,250 11,823 76,296 
2,525 50 1,775 
88.323 7,438 44878 
136,335 5,550 80,931 
16,580 3,000 19,466 
53,426 4,775 42,480 
70,966 9,031 74,906 
67,480 5,590 60,720 
6,631 959 5,645 
496,189 58,055 470,263 
Negi ee I ey ae 12,273 
800 800 5,950 
inte ‘stam 50 
16,228 1,512 41,718 
12,055 100 7,000 
39,134 7,300 48,094 
1,035,426 86,333 959,832 
4,676,821 511,121 4,935,244 
10,926,513 1,264,769 10,307,072 
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Kansas Grain, Feed Dealers 
Optimistic About 1958 Crop 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Optimism 
about the coming Kansas wheat crop 
pervaded the atmosphere at the 61st 
annual convention of the Kansas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. held at 
the Broadview Hotel May 1-3. Regis- 
trations totaled 430 


Although there were those at the 
convention who expressed fear that 
something would happen te keep 
the bright wheat prospects from 
being realized, the optimism domi- 
nated. And Kansas grain dealers 
are backing up that optimism by 
building new storage with an esti- 
mated capacity of 100 million 
bushels. 


New president of the association is 
Milton L. Morrison, Morrison Grain 
Co., Inec., Salina. He succeeds R. P 
Coupland, Tribune Grain Co., Trib- 
une. David E. McKee, C-G-F Grain 
Co Topeka, was ciected vice presi- 
dent succeeding Mr. Morrison. O. E. 
Case, Hutchinson, was reelected ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer. 

All directors whose terms expired 
were reelected. They are S. Dean 
Evans, Sr., Evans Grain Co., Inc., 
Salina; H. J. Gudenkauf, Frankfort 
Grain Co., Frankfort; J. H. Voss, 
Voss Grain Co., Downs, and Royal 
R. Cox, Cox Grain Co., Iola. Other 
board members are Fllis K. Cave, 
Dodge City Terminal Elevator Co., 
Dodge City; Charles R. Coffey, Coffey 
Grain Co., Inc., Brewster; Oscar F 
Lohoefener, Lohoefener Grain Co 
Oberlin, and Ed Romain, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Wichita 


Membership Grows 

A report from the membership 
committee revealed that the associa- 
tion has gone from 231 members in 
1945 to 611 in 1958 

Two speakers from Washington ap- 
peared on the program. Raymond J. 
Pollock, director, grain division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, discussed 
the outlook for the trade in relation 
to the government. Alvin E. Oliver, 
executive vice president of the Grain 


& Feed Dealers National Assn., re- 
ported on various government devel- 
opments affecting the grain trade. 

Mr. Pollock reviewed the develop- 
ment of the American economy and 
told how the development of the agri- 
cultural production capacity and the 
development of the industrial capa- 
city have outstripped the marketing 
and distribution phase of our eco- 
nomy. “Expanded markets and new 
industrial uses of agricultural prod- 
ucts can provide the only lasting 
solution to our vastly increased agri- 
cultural productivity resulting from 
its mechanization,” he said. 

Citing the continuing build up of 
carryover stocks in food and feed 
grains and soybeans despite reduced 
acreage, Mr. Pollock appealed fo1 
support of legislation which will avoid 
piling up more surpluses and assist 
in the adjustments needed for the 
welfare of agriculture and the whole 
economy 

“The Eisenhower administration is 
pledged to return farming to the 
farmer and the grain business to the 
grain trade,” Mr. Pollock stated. He 
challenged the grain trade to cooper- 
ate in bringing about the return of 
agriculture to the free enterprise sys- 
tem 

Realistic Program 

Mr. Pollock said that the Farm, 
Food and Fiber Program proposed 
to Congress this year by the adminis- 
tration represents a flexible and real- 
istic approach to the solution of the 
imbalance in supply and demand in 
the agricultural economy. Congress 
rejected this program, he continued, 
pointing out that some of the poli- 
ticlans are “more interested in their 
seats than in their souls during this 
election year.” 

The grain trade will have to as- 
sume greater responsibilities in com- 
mercial grain handling, Mr. Pollock 
said. The trade will have to become 
more than a “junior partner of the 
Commodity Credit Corp.” to make 
the administration's plan for turn- 
ing back more of the business to the 
trade succeed 

As a preface to his talk, Mr. Pol- 
lock announced that if anyone did not 


want to hear him commend the 
policies and the dedication of Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture 
they should leave the room. No one 
left 


Mr. Pollock cited Mh 
statesmanship in pursuing sound eco 
nomic programs for the long 
benefits of the entire economy. He 
said that the tide has now turned 
and the public is awakening to its 
responsibility to support the secre- 
tary in the 


Benson's 


range 


public interest 
Trend Reversed 


After many years of frustration, 
planning and negotiations, the trend 
of government operations in the grain 
trade has been reversed, Mr. Olivet 
said. He added that the new program 
is designed to encourage movement 
of feed grains from free market sup- 
plies into export channels. Where a 
subsidy is necessary, CCC will 
a subsidy-in-kind grain payment at 


the seaboard to the exporter. Th 
amount f the subsidy is t he 
bid basis 

N Ul s .s the pi } 
for selling non-st feed grains 
it th rketing points ne est the 
I t acquisition | cc S 
najor ) ince . 
er He urged th ss ec 
I gra ndustry to take 
1d f this opporti ty t ! 
ch more f t s at 
th ntry level 
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THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
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PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








Careful wheat selection is the backbone of any flour 
business. Our experience and our vast storage facili- 
ties can help you secure the finest of hard winter 


wheats. Call us. Grand |-7070. 
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Feed Grain Export Program Regulations 


TITLE 6—AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
CHAPTER IV—COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE AND 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SUBCHAPTER C—EXPORT PROGRAMS 
PART 484—FEED GRAINS 
SUBPART—FEED GRAIN EXPORT 
PROGRAM 
PAYMENT IN KIND (GR-368) 
TERMS AND CONDITIONS 
AUTHORITY 


Secs. 484.101 to 484.154 issued under Sec. 5, 


Stat. 1072 15 USC Tl4ce. Interpret or 

y Sec. 407, 63 Stat. 1051, as amended; 

Se 201 (a), 70 Stat. 188; 7 USC 1427, 1861. 
GENERAL 


84.101. General Statement 
mmodity Credit Corporation (referred 
2 this subpart as “CCC"') will conduct 
ex rt program pursuant to the follow- 
g terms and ynditions (referred to in 
s subpart as the “program’”’) under which 
r may agree to export feed grain, 
section 484.153, and may apply 
port payment in the form of a 
which its redeemable in feed 








g ns owned by CCC. The program is de- 
signed to et urage the exportation through 
r sl «trade hannels of surplus feed 


grains held in private inventories and in 
cc st s in order (a) to aid the price 
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support program by strengthening the 
domestic market price to producers, (b) to 
reduce the quantity of feed grains which 
would otherwise be taken into CCC's stocks 
under its price support programs, (c) to 
promote the erderly liquidation of CCC 
stocks, and (d) to maintain and expand the 
market in friendly countries for United 
States produced feed grains. The program 
will be administered by Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture (referred to in this subpart 
as CSS). Information pertaining to the 
program may be obtained from any CSS 
Commodity Office listed im section 484.140. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PARTICIPATION 

484.105. General Provisions 

(a) Persons desiring to participate in this 
program shal! submit offers as provided in 
section 484.106 for the exportation of feed 
grains during a specified period at a stated 
export payment rate. CCC will consider and 
accept offers on a competitive basis. Ex- 
port payments under this program will be 
made on the basis of the net quantity, ex- 
cluding dockage, of the feed grains ex- 
ported 

(>) Feed grains exported under this 
program must have been produced in the 
United States. 

(c) Feed grains shall be exported under 
this program only to an eligible country 
and the feed grains so exported shall not 
be transshipped or caused to be trans- 
shipped by the exporter to any country 
other than an eligible country. 

(a) To be eligible for payment under 
this program, the exporter shall furnish 
documentary evidence of export, as required 
in section 484.116, which has not been used, 
or will not subsequently be used as evidence 
of export in connection with any other con- 
tract entered into pureuant to section 
484.107 of this program or in connection 
with any other export program under which 
CCC has paid or has agreed to pay an ex- 
port allowance, or in connection with any 
other export program which involves the 
sale of feed grains for export at prices 
which reflect any export allowance. Nothing 
herein shall be construed as precluding ex- 
portations of feed grain under this pro- 
gram from fulfilling sales under Purchase 
Authorizations pursuant to Public Law 480, 
83rd Congress. lhocumentary evidence of ex- 
port submitted under section 484.127 in 
connection with purchases of feed grains 








Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 
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yours always with 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KING—cookie anc co 


CRACKER KING— 
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racker sponge 


00% soft wheat 


PASTRY KING—low itteestib Melo 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


from CCC may also be submitted to CCC as 
evidence of export in connection with Ap 
plications for Feed Grain Export Payments. 

(d) Exportations of feed grain under 
this program shall be started and com- 
pleted in one of three periods as specified 
in the offer submitted by the exporter. The 
three periods of export shall be (1) The 
period beginning with the date of the open 
ing of the offer and ending the last day of 
the next succeeding calendar month, (2) 
the two calendar months next succeeding 
the last day of the period described in sub 
paragraph (1), and (3) the two calendar 
months next succeeding the last day of the 
period described in subparagraph (2). 

484.106. Submission of Offers 

(a) Place and Time. Exporters desiring 
to participate in this program shall submit 
offers in writing, by letter, telegram, TWX, 
or the tele-typewriter to: 

Director, Grain Division, CSS 

3090 South Building 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Washington 25, D.C 

TWX-WA 595 
Such offers must be received in the De- 
partment of Agriculture by 3:30 P.M 
(E.8.T. or E.D.T. whichever is in effect) of 
the day on which the exporter desires the 
offer to be opened, i.e. considered by CCC 
for acceptance. Offers to export corn will 
be considered for acceptance beginning 
Monday, May 12, 1958. (ffers to export 
barley, grain sorghums, oats, and rye will 
be considered for acceptance beginning 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958. Offers will be con- 
sidered daily subsequent to the foregoing 
respective dates, except that offers will not 
be considered for any Saturday, National 
Holiday or day upon which the major grain 
exchanges are closed, unless public an- 
nouncement by CCC provides otherwise. 

(b>) Form. All offers must be signed by 
the exporter or his authorized agent and 
shall specifically state the following: 

(i) The offer is subject to all of the 
terms and conditions of this subpart, and 
any amendments effective at the time the 
offer is submitted. The use of the term 
“GR-368" in the offer shall signify that it 
is submitted subject to al! such terms and 
conditions 

(ii) The date for which the offer is sub- 
mitted for opening (Note: This+date must 
show on the offer and may also appear in 
the lower left hand corner of the envelope 
in which written offers are submitted.) An 
offer will be considered for acceptance only 
on the day specified and will not be con- 
sidered on any other day unless the offer 
is resubmitted. 

(ili) The specific feed grain to which the 
offer applies, i.e. “Corn,” “Barley,” “Grain 
Sorghums,"" “Oats,” or “Rye.” 

(iv) The net quantity of feed grain to 
be exported. Grain sorghums shall be ex- 
pressed in hundredweights and other feed 
grains in bushels. 

(v) The export payment expressed in 
whole cents per bushel (or cwt.) for which 
the feed grain will be exported. 

(vi) The area—(Atlantic/Gulf, Pacific, 
or a named Border point) from which ex- 
port will be made. 

(vii) The period during which export 
will be started and completed. which shall 
be one of the three periods described in 
section 484.105(d). 

(viii) The name and address of the of- 
ferer. (Example: The following represents 
an offer to export 100,000 bushels of corn 
from the Atlantic/Gulf area during July 
and August for an export payment of 10 
cents per bushel submitted by John Doe 
Export Company. 

GR-368 Corn—Open May 8 
100,000 bushels Atlantic/Gulf 
July-August, 10 cents bushel 
Signed: John Doe Export Company 
By: Richard Roe, President 
400 Blank Street 
New York, New York) 

(c) An offer shall not specify more than 
one kind of feed grain, one quantity of 
feed grain, one export rate, and one export 
period. An exporter may separately submit 
more than one offer for opening on any 
stated date. CCC reserves the right to ac- 
cept or reject any or all offers or to waive 
any informality in connection with such of- 
fers. Offers will be considered in their en- 
tirety only, and offers containing condi- 
tions other than those authorized in this 
subpart will not be considered. 

484.107. Acceptance by CCC 

In the event CCC accepts an exporter’s 
offer CCC will attempt to notify the export- 
er by telephone by 4:30 P.M. (F.S.T. or 
E.D.T. whichever is in effect) of the day 
on which the exporter desires the offer to 
be opened, and by the close of business of 
such day will forward to the exporter CCC 
Form 399 “Acceptance of Offer to Export,” 
which shall constitute CCC's written ac- 
ceptance of exporter’s offer. The contract 
resulting from such acceptance shall con- 
sist of the exporter’s offer, CCC's written 
acceptance, the terms and conditions of this 
subpart and any amendments in effect on 
the date of submission of the offer. 

484.108. Exportation Requirements 

(a) The exporter shall export or cause 
exportation of the feed grain to an eligible 
country in accordance with his contract 
with CCC and within the period of time 
specified therein. Exportation in a different 
period or from a different area than the 
area specified in the contract will be ac- 
ceptable only if approved in writing by the 
Vice President, CCC, before or after such 
exportation, subject to such reduction in 
the export payment (expressed in a rate 
per bushel or hundredweight) as may be 
specified by such Vice President. 

(b) The exporter shall promptly furnish 
to CCC evidence of exportation as specified 
in section 484.116 hereof. Failure to furnish 
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FEED GRAIN EXPORT PAYMENT 
CERTIFICATE 

484.115. Application for Feed Grain Export 
Payment. 

An original 
cation f 
Form 397, 
together with the « 
provided i 
modity ¢ 
the expo 
397 and 








he orm may }! 
cen ta 1) 
City (Mi 
(Oregon) 

484.116 
of Export. 

(a) Each applicat 
Export Payment (CC¢ 
supported by the following i s £ 
applicable. j 

(1) If export is by water, a r neg : 
copy of the applicable t I I 
bill of lading signed 1} in agent of the i 
ocean car ht 
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and ~F the ain i | i i 
eligible yuntry In the ise of bagged } 
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the gross we 
number of 
vided the ocean 
the weight 
furnishes an cept ‘ 
to the weight of the bags. Where loss, de 
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(2) If export ig by rail or truck, and not 
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Public Law 480, 83rd Congress, one 
Shipper’s Export Declaration, au 
thenticated by the appropriate United States 
official, which identifies the ship- 
ment(s), the date of clearance into the for- 


under 


copy of 





eign untry and the weight of the feed 
grain, or if bagged, the weight of the feed 
gra ess the weight of the bags If 
is under Public Law 480, 83rd Con 

one unauthenticated copy of Shipper'’s 

Lh ration (or photostat of an un 





ithenticated copy) which shall bear a 
tatement certified by the exporter that 
“the unauthenticated copy of this Shipper's 
Export Declares n was forwarded to (name 
banking institution) with my draft for 
shipment under P. A 





financing of this 
No ° 


(3) One copy of an Export Grain Inspec- 
t 











tion cert ‘ ‘ issued b> n nepector li 
censed under the United States Grain Stand- 
ird Act 

(4) On bull 1 grair copy of the 
‘ cial loading weight certificate 

(5) Such additional proof of export as 


may be required by CCC 
If the shipper or consignor named in 








m-board bill(s) of lading or the Ship 
‘s Export Declaration(s), is other than 
exporter named in the offer to export 





waiver by such shipper or consignor of 
any interest in the application for payment 
avor of such exporter is required. Such 
waiver must clearly identify the on-board 
bill(s) of lading or Shipper’s Export Declar- 
ition(s) submitted to evidence export. 

(c) Where exportation of the feed grain 
has been made by anyone or transshipment 
caused by the exporter to one or 
the countries or areas identified 
184.150 (b) (1), (2), and (3), the 
ling or other pertinent documen- 
y evidence required to be furnished to 
shall identify the license by number 
ssued by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
y Department of Commerce, for such 
rent. With respect to any such move- 
ment to Hong Kong not requiring a speci- 
required documentary 
id ntain a statement by the 
exporter that a specific license was not re 
juired 
484.117. Description of Certificate. 




















fied license the 
shall « 





I or ‘ I n Applicatior r Feed 
Grain Export Payment (COC Form 397) and 
satisfactory evidence of export the CSS 
Comr lity Office will determine the 


of payment due and issue to the 











































an 
xt a Feed Grain Export Payment Cer- 
tificate (cCC Form 398) hereinafter re- 
s as “‘certif for amount 
lue S ertificate ] subject to the 
) ) tained 1erein and the applic- 
ms of this subpart 
(a) Except as provided in 484.137 
t at will be ssued only to the 
x wl ‘ ff to export has been 
epte by ccc 
(b>) Face Value. e amount shown in 
he ace pr ded for the face value of 
he te will be the amount obtained 
t ng the f net bushels 
} iredweigcht) of feed grain exported 
e with the exporter’s contract 
! by ! reed export payment 
é cepted by CCC 
i alue if the purchase of 
grain ontract with occ 
‘ red into to this subpart which 
s 2 a sa by CCC not more 
afte late f export shown 
é j a a certificate is ap 
I » ur of feed grain under 
provided n this 
bpart, which specifies a date of sale by 
t t lays after the date of 
x hown on the fiacte, the value 
v t the ¢ f ll be accepted 
be ace v € ced by 1/50 of 
er act nning on the 
let ay after u of export and 
gz } ate le specified in the 
ccc ntract to which it is applied 
(c) Date of Export. The date of export 
howr n ertificate will be the date 
pert as defined in 484.151 
General Provisions. T! ert te will 
be redeemable in feed grain which CCC 
ukes available from its stocks for sale 
ind } sut ur rtif ate may be 
set i Dallas, Kansas 
Minneay nd Port'and offices of 
CSS, as pr il in section 484.140 for feed 
gra handle by the office to which sub- 
mitted. The certif te may be transferred 
by lorsement subject to all terms and 
. ns < tained in this section and 
the sections beginning with 484.120 
» the end of this subpart, applic- 
the person or firm to whom it was 





issued 


yrigina 


REDEMPTION OF FEED GRAIN EXPORT 
PAYMENT CERTIFICATE 


$84.1 Offer te Purchase Feed Grain 
with Certificates. 
(a) Offers to purchase CCC feed grain 
with certificates 1 vy be submitted by letter 
am, or orally to any CSS Commodity 
exporter desires 
delivery. The exporter must specify the kind 
of feed grain grade, quality and 
quantity desired, and the desired port or 
border point of delivery ccc reserves the 
determine the kind of feed grain 
ies, qualities and quantities and 
lelivery for which 
ana to reject any 


€ 





Office from which the 


class 





purchased hereun- 
to be exported under Title I, Public 
480. 83rd Congress, the exporter shall 
ise CCC of that fact and of the number 
the P. L. 480 Purchase Authorization in 
tl ffer if it is known at that time. If the 
known at the time of the 
offer, it shall be furnished as soon as it 
becomes known to the purcha r If there 
is any change in the information that has 
been submitted in reference to a P. L. 480 
Purchase Authorization pursuant to this sec- 
tion, the purchaser shall immediately noti- 
fy ccc, 

484.121. Creation of Contracts. 
Preliminary negotiations for purchase of 
feed grain under this subpart shall be con- 
firmed by written Confirmation of Sale 
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which shall be issued by the CSS Commodi- purchased hereunder shall be paid by the grain and any discount applicable to the 
ty Office in duplicate. One copy shall be purchaser by surrender to CCC of properly portion of the certificates being applied to 
signed and returned by the exporter whose endorsed certificate(s). If certificates hav- the purchase as pro in section 484.117 
offer to purchase feed grain is accepted ing a value in excess of the purchase price (b) Financial arrangements covering the 
by CCC. Such exporter is hereinafter called are surrendered by the purchaser to CCC purchase price specified in the Confirmation 
“the purchaser Confirmation of Sale, to- the certificates having the earliest dates of Sale of any fee grain purchased from 
gether with the terms and conditions of this of export shall be applied first to the pur- ccc her der shall be made ior to de 
subpart, and any amendments in effect on chase and any certificates not applied shall livery of the feed grain by CCC in one of 
the date of sale, shall constitute the sales be returned to the purchaser. If the value the following ways 
contract. Any provision of prior negotiations of certificates applied to the purchase ex- (1) Surrender to appr te ss 
not contained in the Confirmation of Sale ceeds the purchase price, such excess will Commodity Office of certificate(s) sufficient 
shall be of no effect. The term “date of be adjusted by issuance and delivery to the to pay for the feed grain 
sale, as used herein, shall mean the date purchaser of a balance certificate which (2) If a purchaser sires delivery prior 
that the parties concluded their preliminary may be used on a subsequent purchase from to receipt by CCC of certificates he a 
negotiations, and such date will be specified ccc. The date of export shown on the make payment in cash, certified yr 
in the Confirmation of Sale. balance certificate will be the date shown eashier’s check for the feed grain to be de 

484.122. Price. on the original certificate, or if more than livere To the extent that certif are 

The vwrice shall be basis f.o.b. vessel, itn- one certificate is applied to the purchase received by CCC within 90 days de 
store, or track at port or other point of the date of export shown on the balance livery of the feed grain to the purchaser 
export (without export allowance) as deter- certificate will be the latest date of export CCC shall promptly uke refund to the 
mined by CCC and shall be specified in the shown on a certificate applied to the pur- purchaser of cash re ed. Ar such re 
Confirmation of Sale. chase. The face value of the balance cer fund shall be } n unt « 

484.123. Payment Terms and Financial Ar- tificate will be determined by deducting the value of certificates deter pt 
rangements, from the face value of certificates surrend- able cece. 

(a) The amount due CCC for feed grain ered to CCC, the purchase price of the feed (c) The amount of the upwar 
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n price which is provided in section 484.128 
failure to submit certificates within 90 
er delivery shall be computed as of 
of sale, and shall be specified in 
ation of Sale. Financial arrange- 
r such price adjustment shall be 
in one of the following ways: 
Payment in cash, certified check, or 
nier’s check, or 
tablishment of an irrevocable com- 
letter of credit acceptable to COC 
ll have an effective period of at 
days from the date for delivery 
in the Confirmation of Sale and 
ich CCC will draw drafts for the 
of the upward adjustment in price 
from such failure to submit cer- 
within 90 days after delivery, sup- 
tatement signed by the Chief 
of the Fiscal Division of 
Yommodity Office, specifyi 
we OCC. 
y 
s 









after CCC receives acceptable 
ertificate in payment of the feed grain 
chased as provided in (b) (2) of this 
on, CCC shall notify the bank which 
ssued or confirmed the letter of credit that 
CC msents to a reduction of such tetter 
f credit miless otherwise requested by the 












urchaser 9 shall make refund to the 

rehaser of cash received Any such re 
r refund shall be in an amount 
t to the purchaser's financial cover- 
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age under this subsection related to the 
quantity for which payment has been re 
ceived in the form of acceptable certificates 
by ccc 

(4) The financial arrangements provided 
in paragraphs (b) and (c) of this section 
shall be made: 

(1) Prior to delivery of the feed grain by 
ccc on purchases which provide for deliv- 
ery within 5 days following the date of 
the sale, and, 

(2) On all other purchases, not less than 
5 days prior to delivery of the feed grain 
by CCC, unless CCC consents in writing to 
a different period. 

(e) If the purchaser fails to make a 
financial arrangement acceptable to CCC in 
accordance with paragraph (d) of this 
section CCC shall have the right to deem 
the purchaser in default and may avail 
itself of any remedy available to an un- 
paid seller. The purchaser shall be liable 
te CCC for any loss or damages resulting 
from such default, 

484.124. Delivery. 

(a) The method, time, and place of de 
livery will be as specified in the Confirma- 
tion of Sale. 

(>) If the feed grain is to be delivered 
instore, delivery shall be accomplished by 
delivery to the purchaser of endorsed ware- 
house receipts, or other evidence of title 
Delivery may be made by posting ware 
house receipts in the mail. In the case of 
instore delivery the terms of continued stor- 
age thereafter shall be for determination 
between the purchaser and warehouseman. 
All warehouse charges accruing after de- 
livery and loading out charges shall be 
for the account of the purchaser. 

(c) If the feed grain is to be delivered 
other than instore, the details thereof 
shall be specifed in the Confirmation of 
Sale 

(dad) Title and risk of loss and damage 
shall pass to the purchaser upon delivery. 
All charges thereafter accruing shall be 
for the account of the purchaser; Provided, 
That if delivery is not made within 30 
days after the date of sale, the purchaser 
shall make cash settlement with CCC for 
warehouse charges on the feed grain not 
delivered, at the rate specified in the Con- 
firmation of Sale for the period beginning 
on the Sist day to and including the final 
date for delivery specified in the Con- 
firmation of Sale or any written extension 
thereof; Provided further, That the pur- 
chaser shall not be responsible for such 
charges accruing after such 30-day period 
as a résult of delay on the part of CCC in 
making delivery which is not attributable 
to the fault of the purchaser. 

(e) If on deliveries other than instore 
the purchaser fails to take delivery of the 
feed grain within the delivery period speci- 
fied in the Confirmation of Sale, or any 
written extension thereof, CCC may at its 
option deliver the feed grain instore in a 
warehouse of its choice by delivery of en- 
dorsed warehouse receipts, or CCC shall 
have the right to deem the purchaser in de- 
fault and the purchaser shall be liable to 
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occ for any loss or damages resulting 
from such default. 

484.125. Specifications 

(a) If the feed grain is to be delivered 
instere, CCC shall deliver warehouse re- 
ceipts. or other evidence of ttle, represent- 
ing the kind of feed grain and the quantity 
class, grade and/or quality stated in the 
Confirmation of Sale, and CCC shall have 
no responsibility in the event of failure 
of the warehouseman to deliver in accord- 
ance with the warehouse receipts or other 
evidence of title. 

(b) If the feed grain is to be delivered 
other than instore, the kind of feed grain 
and the quantity, class, grade and/or quali- 
ty delivered shall be that stated in the 
Confirmation of Sale. Determination as to 
the class, grade, and/or quality of the 
feed grain delivered shall be made on the 
basis of official inspection at point of de- 
livery, unless otherw se specified in the 
Confirmation of Sale. The method of deter- 
mining the quantity delivered shall be as 
stated in the Confirmation of Sale. If the 
feed grain delivered is within the quality 
tolerance, if any, specified in the Confirm- 
ation of Sale, such delivery shall be ac- 
cepted by the purchaser. If the feed grain 
delivered is not within the quality tolerance, 
if any, specified in the Confirmation of 
Sale, the feed grain may be rejected by 
the purchaser at the time of delivery or 
accepted subject to an adjustment in price 
for grade and quality difference in accord 
ance with current market premiums and 
discounts, as determined by CCC. In case 
ef rejection, CCC shall, upon request of the 
purchaser, replace such rejected quantity 
The purchaser may refect any over deliv- 
eries in quantity. Overdeliveries in quantity 
accepted by the purchaser shall be settled 
for at the contract price unless a different 
price has been agreed to between CCC and 
the purchaser. In case of under deliveries 
a balance certificate shall be issued by 
ccc or if other financial arrangements 
were furnished the value of certificates the 
purchaser is required to surrender will be 
reduced. In the case of over deliveries the 
purchaser shall tender cash or certificates 
to ccc. If the value of feed grain de- 
livered exceeds the value of certificates 
surrendered by $3 or less, no adjustment 
will be ne sary. If the value of certifi 
cates surrendered exceeds the value of feel 
grain delivered by $3 or less, a balance cer 
tificate will not be issued unless requested 

484.126. Export Requirements. 

(a) The purchaser shall, within 60 days 
after delivery by CCC of the feed grain to 
him or within such extension of that period 
as may for good cause be approved by the 
Vice President in writing, before or after 
expiration of such 60 day period, export or 
ause exportation to an eligible country of 
the same kind of feed grain, of an equ 
quantity, as the feed grain delivered by 
ccc, and from the same coast in the United 
States as the coast where CCC delivered the 
feed grain, except that when feed grain 
is delivered to a Gulf of Mexico port ex- 
portation must be from the same port. The 
feed grain exported shal! not be reentered 
by anyone into the United States, including 
Alaska, Hawaii, or Puerto Rico, nor shall 
the purchaser cause the feed grain exported 
to be transshipped to any country excluded 
by section 484.150. 

(>) The purchaser shall, within 30 days 
after export, furnish to the CSS Commodity 
Office evidence of such export, as required 
in section 484.127. Failure of the purchaser 
to furnish CCC evidence of export within 
90 days after delivery of the feed grain 
to him, or, In the case of extension of the 
time for export, within 30 days from the 
last date specified for export under such 
extension, shall constitute prima facile evi- 
dence of failure to export. 

484.127. Evidence of Export. 

(a) Evidence of export shall be furnished 
within the period specified above and shall 
consist of: 

(1) If the export is by water, a non-ne- 
gotiable copy, certified by the purchaser as 
true and correct, of the applicable on-board 
ship ocean bill of lading, signed by an agent 
of the ocean carrier, which shows the 
weight of the feed grain, the name of the 
vessel, that the feed grain is destined to 
an eligible country, the CCC aales contract 
number, and the P. L. 480, 83rd Congress 
Purchase Authorization number, if applic- 
able. In the case of bagged feed grain, an 
ocean bill of lading showing the gross 
weight of the feed grain and number of 
bags may be furnished, provided the ocean 
bill of lading also shows the weight of the 
bags or the purchaser furnishes an accept- 
able certification as to the weight of the 
bags. Where loss, destruction, or damage to 
the feed grain occurs subsequent to loading 
aboard the ocean carrier but prior to issu- 
ance of on-board ship bill of lading, one 
copy of a loading tally sheet or acceptable 
similar document may be substituted for 
the ocean bill of lading. 

(2) If export is by rail or truck, one un- 
authenticated copy of Shipper’s Export 
Declaration (or phetostat copy of an un- 
authenticated copy) which identifies the 
shipment(s), the date of clearance into 
the foreign country, the weight of the feed 
grain, or, if bagged, the gross weight of 
the bagged feed grain less the weight of 
the bags, the CCC sales contract number, 
and the P. L. 480 Purchase Authorization 
number, if applicable. The unauthenticated 
copy. or photostat copy, shall bear one of 
the following statements certified by the 
purchaser: “The authenticated copy of this 
Shipper’s Export Declaration was forward- 
ed to (name of banking institution) with 
my draft for financing under P. A. 
DE eves -.” or “The authenticated copy 
of this Shipper’s Export Declaration was 
forwarded to (name of the CSS Commodity 
Office) with my application for Feed Grain 
Export Payment under Acceptance of Of- 
SeP TG, sedeccecss s 

(3) A copy of an official Export Grain 
Inspection Certificate issued by an inspector 
licensed under the U.S. Grain Standards 
Act. 

(4) On bulk feed grain a copy of the of- 
ficial loading weight certificate. 


‘e 
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(5) Such additional proof of export as 
may be required by CCC. 

(>) Where exportation of the feed grain 
has been made by anyone or transshipment 
made or caused by the purchaser to one 
or more of the countries or areas identi 
fied im section 454.150 (b) (1) i2) o «3) 
the bills of lading or other pertinent docu 
mentary evidence required to be furnished 
to CCC shall identify the license by number 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
U.S. Department of Commerce for such 
movement, With respect to any such move 
ment to Hong Kong not requiring a speci 
fied license, the required documentary evi- 
dence shall contain a statement by the 
purchaser that a specified license was not 
required. 

484.128. Adjusted Sales Price. 

Sales of feed grain under this An ance 
ment are made at prices below the statutory 
minimum required under Section 407 of 
The Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
for sales for unrestricted use upon condi- 
tion that payment in certificates is made as 
provided in section 484.123, Payment Terms 
and Financial Arrangements, and upon the 
further condition that all provisions of sec- 
tion 484.126, Export Requirements, and sec 
tion 484.127, Evidence Expert, are com- 
plied with. In the event of falure to « ply 
with such conditions, the s« 3} price with 
respect to the quantity of feed grain for 
which certificates have not been received, 
or the quantity which is not exported, or 
which is reentered, or transshippe ' 
the highest of the following prices in effect 
on the date of purchase or the date of de- 
fault as determined by CCC: 

(1) CCC’s statutory minimum sales price 
for unrestricted use of the same kind, class, 
grade and quality of the feed grain as de 
termined by CCC, or (2) the sales price, an- 
nounced by CO¢ for sale ! t ted 
use of the same kind, class, grade and quali- 
ty of the feed grain, or (3) if no such 
sales price has been announced, the highest 
domestic market price at the point wher 
CCC delivered the feed grain as determined 
by CCC. The total amount of any upward 
adjustment in sales price arising under 
this section shall be paid in cash by the 
purchaser to CCC promptly upon demand 
Any such upward djustment in ‘ 
will be waived to the extent that the Vice 
President, CCC, or his design: 
sentative, determines that th feed grain 
has not been exported or has been re 
entered or transshipped for causes beyond 
the control, and without the fault rn 
gence, of the purchaser and that the quan 
tity of feed grain involved in default (other 
than feed grain transshipped to a country 
excluded by sectior 1 I suant t 
written approval of subsequently ex 
ported to an eligible country within ths 
period specified by CCC or with respect 
to any feed grain re-entered ff as the 
of its loss, damage, destruction or 
ation the physical condition ther 
such that its entry into domesti 
channels will not impair CCC's price 
operations. 

484.129 Imability to Perform. 
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CCC shall not be responsible for damages 
for any failure deliver, or delay in de 
livery of, the feed grain due to an cause 
beyond the 1 of and without the 
fault or negligen< ccc, i 







not restricted 
meet delivery instr 
in delivery due to 
shall make delivery to 
soon as practicable 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
484.134. Covenant Against Contingent Fees 
The exporter warrants r 
selling agency has been 
tained to solicit or secur ee 
offer under this subpart upon an 
or understanding for a c«« 














miss 


centage, brokerage, or ontingent fee, ex 
cept bona fide employees or bona fide 
established commercial or selling agencies 
For breact yr violatior of this warrar 

ty ccc sha t the 

the contract without liability or in ts 
discretion to require the purchaser to pay, 
in additior t the ynitr t r 


sider ation the full ar ymunt suc? or 
mission, percentage, brokerage, or contin 
gent fee. 

484.135. Performance Guarantee 

In addition to the performance guarantee 
required under section 484.123(c), CCC re- 
serves the right to require the exporter 
to furnish a cash deposit performance 
bond, or performance type letter of credit 
acceptable to CCC, to guarantee perform- 
ance of any of his obligations under this 
subpart 

484.136. Good Faith 

If the Vice President, CCC, after affording 
the exporter an opportunity to present evi- 
dence determines that such exporter has not 
acted in good faith in connection with any 
transaction under this subpart, such ex- 
porter may be denied the right to continue 
participation in this program or the right 
to receive payment under this subpart in 
connection with any transaction previously 
made under this program, or both. Any 
such action shall not affect any other right 
of the Department of Agriculture or the 
Government 

484.137. Assignments 

No exporter shall, without the written 
consent of CCC assign any right to an 
export payment under this subpart, except 
that certificates received by him may be 
transferred by endorsement as provided in 
section 484.116. 

484.138. Records and accounts 

Each exporter shall maintain accurate 
records showing feed grains exported or to 
be exported in connection with this pro 
gram. Such records, accounts, and other 
documents relating to any transaction in 
connection with this program shall be avail- 
able during regular business hours for in- 
spection and audit by authorized employees 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and shall be preserved for two 
years after date of export. 

484.139. Reports 

The exporter shal! file such reports as 
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may be required from time to time by the 
CCC subject to the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

484.140. CSS Commodity Offices 

Information concerning this program may 
be obtained from CSS Commodity Offices 
listed below: 
Director, Commodity Stabilization Service 
Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 600 
South Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 
Director, Commodity Stabilization Service 
Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 2101 
Howard Street, Evanston, Illinois. 
Director, Commodity Stabilization Service 
Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 560 
Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo 
Director Commodity Stabilization Service 
Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1006 
West Lake Street, Minneapolis 8, Minne- 
sota, 
Director, Commodity Stabilization Service 
Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1218 
Southwest Washingtwa Street, Portland 5, 
Oregon. 

484.141. Officials Not to Benefit 

No member or delegate to Congress, or 
resident commissioner, shall be admitted 
to any benefit that may arise from any 
provision of this program, but this provi- 
sion shall not be construed to extend to a 
payment sale made to a corporation for its 
general benefit 

484.142. Amendment and Termination 

This offer may be amended or terminated 
by filing of such amendment or termination 
with the Federal Register for publication 
Any such amendment or termination shall 
not be applicable to contracts made prior 
to the time such amendment or termination 
becomes effective. 

(84.143. Right te Waive any Requirement 
The Vice President, CCC, if he deems 
such action desirable in order to prevent 
undue hardship, may with respect to any 
transaction or transactions hereunder wuive 
any requirement of this subpart, if such 
action is in the best interest of the pro- 
gram Any such waiver shall be in writing 
and shall contain a full statement of the 
reasons therefor 


DEFINITIONS 
484.150. Eligible Country 


“Eligible country” means any destination 
outside the continental limits of the United 


States, excluding Alaska, Hawaii or Puerto 
Rico, and also excluding (1) any country 
or area listed as Sub-Group A of Grou; 
R of the Comprehensive Export Schedule 


ssued by the Bureau of Foreign C« 
U.S Department of Comm 
license for shipment or transshify 
to has been obtained from such Bureau; (2) 
Macao unless specific license for shipment 

transshipment thereto has been obtained 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S 
artment of Commerce; or (3) Hong Kong 
he case of any commodity for whic! 


ense is required by regulations 








of the U.S. Department of Commerce under 
the Export Control Act of 1949 unless 
such specific license for shipment or trans- 
shipment thereto has been obtained fron 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De 
partment of Commerce 

484.151. Export 

“Export” means a shipment from the 
ontinental United States destined to ar 

















eligible country. Feed grain shall be deeme 
to have been exported on the date which 
appears on the applicable on-board ocear 
earrier bill of lading, or, shipment to 
the eligible country is by k or rail 
the date the shipment clears United States 
Customs, or the latest date appearing on 
the Loading Tally sheet or similar docu 
ments where loss, lestruct r lamag 
occurs subsequent to loading aboa oceal 
earrier but prior to issuance of on-board 
bill of lading. 

484.152. Exporter 

“Exporter” means an ind lua corpor- 
ution, partnership, association or other busi 
ness entity which is regularly engaged in 
the business of buying and selling feed grain 
for export and for this purpose maintains a 
bona fide business office in the continental 
United States, and therein has a persor 
prir pal or resident agent upon whom 
ervice of process may be had 

484.153. Feed Grains 

Feed Grains’’ mean barles rr gr 
sorghums, oats and rye as define: he 
Official Grain Standards f the ited 





States and produced in the United States 

d when specifically approved by the D 
rector, Grain Division css will alse n 
clude crushed, cracked, ground or ot! 
similarly processed forms of such grains 
provided all of the ingredients of the whole 
grain are included. Feed grains shall not 
include mixtures of barley, corn grain 
sorghums, oats and rye. The net quantity 
of feed grains exported means the quantity 
determined by deducting from the total 
weight of the feed grain exported the 
weight of any dockage indicated on the in- 
spection certificate issued at the time of 
loading for export. The following quanti- 
ties shall be deemed to constitute one 
bushel: 56 pounds of corn, 32 pounds of 
oats, 48 pounds of barley and 56 pounds of 
rye. 

484.154. United States 

“United States” unless otherwise qualified 
means the Continental United States 

484.155. Vice President 

“Vice President” means the Executive 
Vice President of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or his designee. 

Effective Date 

This program is effective on May 132, 
1958, with respect to corn, and on July 1, 
1958, with respect to other grains covered 
thereby. 

Note: The record keeping and reporting 
requirements contained herein have been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget in 
accordance with the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942 

Issued this 7th day of May, 1958 

(S) WALTER C. BERGER 
Executive Vice President 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
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APPENDIX 
NOTICE TO EXPORTERS 


(Revision of September 30, 1957) 

The Department of Commerce, Bureau cf 
Foreign Commerce (BFC), pursuant to regu- 
lations under the Export Control Act of 
1949, prohibits the exportation or re-expor- 
tation by anyone of any commodities to 
Macao, the Soviet Bloc, or Communist-con- 
trolled areas of the Far East, including 
Communist China, North Korea and Com 
munist-controlled areas of Vietnam and 
Laos, except under validated license issued 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bu 
reau of Foreign Commerce. A validated 1} 
cense is also required for shipment to Hong 
Kong unless the commodity is included on 
the general license GHK list 

These regulations further require that 
exporters, in or in connection with their 
contracts with foreign purchasers, where 
the contract involves $10,000 or more and 
exportation is to be made to a Group R 
country, obtain from the foreign purchaser 
a written acknowledgement of his under- 
standing of (1) U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment prohibitions (Comprehensive Export 
Schedule, Sections 371.4 and 371.8) against 
sales or resale for re-export of said com- 
modities, or any part thereof, without prior 


Commerce Department authorization, to 
Macao, Hong Kong, the Soviet Bloc, a Com- 
munist-controlled area in the Far East in- 


cluding Communist China, North Korea and 
Communist-controlled areas of Vietnam and 
Laos, and (2) the sanction of denial of 
future U.S. export privileges that may be 
imposed for violation of the Commerce De- 
partment regulations. Exporters who have 
a continuing and regular relationship with 
a foreign purchaser may obtain a blanket 
acknowledgement from such purchaser cov- 
ering all transactions involving surplus ag- 
ricultural commodities and manufactures 
thereof purchased from CCC or subsidized 
for export by that agency. Where com- 
modities are to be exported by a party 
other than the original purchaser of the 
mmmodities from the CCC the original 
purchaser should inform the exporter in 
writing of the requirement for obtaining 








acknowledgement from the for- 

aser 

exportations, one of the destina 
tion control statements specified in BFC 
Regulation (Comprehensive Export Schedule 
Section 379.10 (c) ) is required to be placed 
m all copies of the shipper’s export declar- 
ation, all opies of the bill of lading, and 
all copies of the commercial invoices. For 
addit 1 inf ation as to which destin- 
ation « l ment to use, the exporter 
should communicate with the Bureau of 


Foreign Commerce or one of the Field Of- 
f of the Department of Commerce. 


—-—BSREAD 'S THE STAFF F LIFE 


Sen. William Knowland 
To Speak at Pfizer’s 


Research Conference 

NEW YORK — Sen. William F. 
Knowland of California will be guest 
speaker at a luncheon to be held May 
20 in connection with the sixth an- 
nual Research Conference sponsored 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New 
York 

Hugh O. Dermody, assistant gen- 
eral manager of Piizer’s agricultural 
division, has announced that the Sen- 
ite GOP leader will address repre- 
sentatives of the feed manufacturing 
industry, scientists and other guests 
at a luncheon meeting in Chicago’s 
Morrison Hotel 

The conference usually is held at 
Pfizer's agricultural research and de- 
velopment center near Terre Haute, 
Ind. It was transferred to Chicago 
this year as a salute to the 50th an- 
niversary of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. The AFMA con- 
vention opens in Chicago May 21. 

Sharing the spot with Sen. Know- 
land, Senate Republican leader, will 
be the four regional winners in Pfi- 
zer’s sixth annual livestock judging 
contest, which was open to any farm 
youth 18 years of age or under. Mr. 
Dermody will present $1,000 savings 
bonds to the winners and $500 sav- 
ings bonds to their adult agricultural 
leaders. 

John E. McKeen, Pfizer president, 
will introduce the guest speaker. J. 
Jerome Thompson, general manager 
of the agricultural division, will be 
master of ceremonies at the lunch- 
eon 

Currently Sen. Knowland is serv- 
ing on the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and on the 
Senate Appropriations and Foreign 
Relations committees. In addition, he 
is a member of the Republican Policy 
Committee for the Senate. 
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GYRATORY SCREEN 
FOR 


CLEANER SEPARATIONS, LARGER CAPACITY 


NOR-VELL, INC. 


420 EAST 20TH STREET @ PHONE !210 
FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


The Name That Means Better Sifting 

















From the field to the finished product . . . from raw cotton to the cotton 


bags Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills makes for the trade... each step of 
manufacture is closely controlled to preserve Fulton’s reputation for a 
high degree of craftsmanship and product reliability. 

Let Fulton fill your next order. You will find that the price is always 


right ... and that you can depend upon fast, efficient delivery. 


Fulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 









P.O. Box 1726 + Atlanta 1, Georgia 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for mere than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











FOR 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











PIKES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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What Should the Operative Miller 


Look for from Management? 


He must Understand the Basic Philosophy of Sound Operation 
Management to Answer This Question 


VER since I was assigned this 
subject I have been somewhat 
confused, because it implies two fal- 
lacies of the management relation to 
which I definitely do not subscribe. 
In the first instance, it connotes a 
wide cleavage of organizational pro- 
tocol between the millers and top 
management, which cannot exist and 
your organization remain healthy, 
strong and efficient. In the second 
instance, it implies a paternalistic 
management that is able to dole out 
just exactly what the miller needs to 
operate. I can assure you that man- 
agements are not quite that shrewd. 
So, before we can say what the 
operative miller should expect from 
management, we will have to under- 
stand the basic philosophy of a sound 
operation management. Andrew Car- 
negie was asked which was the more 
important—management or the work- 
er. He replied: “If you can tell me 
which leg of a three-legged stool is 
the more important, then I can an- 
swer your question.” I prefer to 
think of management and the miller 
as Siamese twins. It is impossible to 
separate them because they are so 
intricately interdependent. In fact, 
any attempt to separate them means 
that neither will survive. So it is with 
the management team. There is little 
need for a quarterback to call the 
signals, unless you have someone 
who can carry the ball. It is only 
teamwork or teamplay that wins the 
ball game. 
The operative miller is not only a 
part of management—he is manage- 
ment to the men who work under 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
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**Wheats Best”’ 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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his supervision. As such, he has every 
right to expect support from top 
management in the establishment and 
enhancement of the miller’s manage- 
ment role. 

If we can concur in this concept of 
management philosophy, then we can 
examine our subject from at least two 
different points of view. First, the 
area of planning. Second, the area of 
assistance, that management can pro- 
vide for the miller. 


Planning 

In the competitive milieu in which 
this industry operates, the miller has 
every reason to expect the inspira- 
tion, support and cooperation of a 
progressive management. This can 
best be accomplished by including the 
miller in all top level conferences 
that involve the mill operation. He is 
the practical member of the manage- 
ment team, who can often foresee the 
limitations and difficulties to be con- 
fronted. He is also the one who most 
frequently offers the practical solu- 
tion, because he operates at the 
grass roots where the work is done. 
He is the person who will eventually 
supervise the new operation and 
should be acquainted with every fac- 
et of the problem from its original in- 
ception through all of the stages of 
planning. 

Unfortunately he, too often, is the 
last person consulted until after the 
equipment has arrived to be installed, 
and then he discovers there is a 
much simpler way to accomplish the 
same results. It would not only be 
more economical, but would certainly 
create a much closer relationship be- 
tween the miller and management, 
if he were called in for consultation 
early in the planning of any new pro- 
gram. 

On the other hand, if the miller was 
able to look to management for all 
the things he would like, I am con- 
vinced we would have the most beau- 
tiful mills possible, filled with all the 
latest equipment, but I doubt if man- 
agement could afford it. 

On the outskirts of town we have a 
mental institution in which a former 
baseball pitcher is an inmate. Every 
day that weather permits, he can be 
seen out on the front lawn tireless- 
ly pitching an imaginary baseball. A 
certain milling executive drives by 
the institution each morning and one 
of his friends noticed that he stopped 
each morning to watch the inmate 
pitching this imaginary baseball. One 
day the friend mustered enough cour- 
age to ask him why he stopped and 
watched this fellow every day. 
“Well,” he replied, “if the milling 
business gets any worse I may soon 
be catching for this chap and I was 
trying to get on to his curves.” 


Understand Problems 


Management has had its own prob- 
lems of recent years, and unless the 
miller can fully understand and ap- 
preciate the problems of management, 
what he expects from them may be 
very unreasonable. I think that you 
should be conversant with some of 
the problems. I don’t know how many 
times in recent years I have had mill- 
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ers ask me this question—they have 
said: “We are doing a good job of 
milling—we are producing a good 
product, we have good yields and we 
have reduced our operating costs un- 
til we are confident we are competi- 
tive with the industry. Why is it that 
we cannot get better prices for our 
products?” I think this is a very 
thoughtful, logical question. I cannot 
tell you why th's has come about, 
but I can tell you how it has come 
about. Because of the competitive 
zeal of the industry, in the past few 
years your managements have fre- 
quently been forced to sell at prices 
far below what would be considered 
a reasonable return in order to retain 
their industry position. This has not 
been unique with a few companies, 
but has been a problem which has 
plagued the entire industry 

Another problem which is more 
recent is the changes that are taking 
place in our transportation methods 
The ramifications of this problem are 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Hayes is 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion for Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. This is the address he 
delivered before the 1958 technical 
conference of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. 





twofold. One aspect is the disparage- 
ment of freight rates on the ship- 
ment of wheat for export compared to 
the domestic rates. At the present 
time wheat can be shipped from Kan- 
sas City to the Gulf for export at a 
rate 10¢ under the domestic rate 
This has worked adversely for the 
miller of flcur in the Southwest. 

Just the last month a comparatively 
new mill in Oklahoma was forced 
to close its doors. Its president gave 
this explanation, “...the competitive 
position of flour mills in Oklahoma 
and Texas has been impaired by the 
action of the railroads in reducing 
freight rates on wheat and grain for 
export without a corresponding re- 
duction in freight rates on flour for 
export. The discrimination in freight 
rates in Oklahoma and Texas has 
seriously added to domestic wheat 
costs in the area from which this 
Oklahoma mill must draw its wheat 
supplies.” 

Other Aspect 

The other aspect is the accelerated 
movement of wheat by trucks which 
previously moved principally by rail. 
In some areas this has practically 
nullified the milling in transit privi- 
lege. Originally most of the mills in 
this country were strategically locat- 
ed to take advantage of milling in 
transit. In fact, the growth and de- 
cline of milling areas, such as Minne- 
apolis, have been more dependent upon 
the transit advantage than any other 
single factor. 

Since the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no control over the 
rates charged for transporting raw 
agricultural products, and because 
trucking firms cannot afford to back- 
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haul empty, the trucking of wheat 
from the areas of production has be- 
come a big business in the last two 
to three years. 

This new method of transporting 
wheat has been a terrific advantage 
to some mills, but it has been even 
a greater disadvantage to others. 
In the last three months I have 
heard of instances where there were 
advantages of from 15¢ to 22¢ bu 
in truck wheat under the rail rates 
to the west coast. We are in a period 
of transition in the transportation of 
our raw materials. I am convinced 
that it will be some time yet before 
the impact of its effect will be known 
by the industry. 

There is a bill now that has been 
introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which is known as H.R.- 
5823, which was introduced at the 
request of ICC to eliminate some 
of the abuses which it charges have 
been taken under the agricultural 
exemption and which has resulted 
in the dislocation of competitive 
positions. Traffic experts in the in- 
dustry believe that if this legislation 
is enacted it will kill the agricultural 
exemption. 


Second Area 

Now what are some of the other 
planning phases which you should 
look for from your managements? 
A second area would be programs of 
modernization and improved efficien- 
cy. This need usually stems from two 
problems: First, the new service re- 
quirements brought to the organiza- 
tion through the sales departments 
The second, from the production de- 
partment’s insistence upon further 
reduction of operating costs. These 
problems always come first to the at- 
tention of top management, hence 
any program of modernization or op- 
erational efficiency should logically 
be initiated at the management level 

The accelerated shift from sacked 
flour to bulk handling of flour has 
required rather extensive expendi- 
tures to be able to store, handle and 
ship bulk. This change in the handling 
of flour has made certain operational 
procedures no longer practical. For 
example, every management is aware, 
or at least should be, that it is no 
longer possible to pack around-the- 
clock on the stream and still remain 
competitive. Regardless of the size of 
the mill, it has become necessary to 
install storage facilities, automatic 
packers, conveying systems, pneuma- 
tic loading and unloading systems to 
lower the cost of packing and load- 
ing and to meet the requirements of 
the trade. 

A third area in which you should 
look to your managements for plan- 
ning is research and product devel- 
opment. Every company has to keep 
abreast of the developments in the 
industry. When a new procedure or 
new process is introduced, every man- 
agement must be alert to take ad- 
vantage of whatever interest may 
have been created by the new idea 
We are constantly searching for new 
methods that will improve our prod- 
ucts. This again is the responsibility 
of management and should be passed 
on to the miller as early as possible 
for consultation and planning. 

A fourth area in our planning is 
one of the very most important and 
yet one which has been given far too 
little attention to date. You millers 
should look to your management for 
a constructive program of recruit- 
ment and training of key personnel. 

A few years ago we had need for 
another second miller. I suggested to 
one of our older superintendents that 
he select some bright young fellow 
who wanted to make a career of mill- 
ing and keep him with him at all 
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times, explaining everything he was 
doing and the reasons for it. If he 
would do this conscientiously I was 
convinced he could develop an excel- 
lent miller in a much shorter time. 
H's reply to me was this—‘Let him 
start as a sweeper, and maybe in 25 
years he will know something about 
it.” This reaction was typical of the 
older school, but I believe most of 
us are more realistic now. So many 
new methods, for example the fie!d of 
pneumatics, are coming into our in- 
dustry each year that are totally new 
to many of our present millers. We 
have need for more special’zed per- 
sonne!—-and where are we going to 
find them? 


Look to Future 

Most of the mills are unionized to- 
day and promotions are on the basis 
of seniority. Please understand, I am 
not being critical of union methods. 
For 10 years I served as spokesman 
for the industry-wide contract. I think 
I know and understand the union, but 
I could not be associated with them 
for that time without realizing the 
limitations that a strict promotional 
seniority places upon management in 
the selection and development of its 































VISITOR—Dr. Randall Latta, Stored-Product Insects Section, AMS Plant 
Industry Section, U.S. Department of Agricutture, Beltsville, Md., was a 
recent visitor to Minneapolis and the headquarters of The Miller Publishing 
Co., publisher of The Northwestern Miller. He is pictured looking at a recent 
issue of this publication. 
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the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
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BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


@ PEKIN, ILL. 
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@ BURLINGTON, IOWA 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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key personnel. If we are to select our 
superintendents on the basis of sen- 
iority, it presupposes that every 
sweeper or trucker that we employ 
has the potential to become a miller 
if he has the patience to work 
through seniority to the top. Gentle- 
men, unfortunately this is not the 
case. I realize that a majority of you 
have worked all the way through the 
mill to your present position, but stop 
and consider your own personnel to- 
day. How many men do you have who 
have the potential to become millers 
10 years from now, with all the tech- 
nical knowledge and_ engineering 
background that will be required? I 
dare say, not many. 

If you will pardon the reference, 
my own company has a program for 
the in-service training of cur milling 
personnel, which I think is commend- 
able. Any mill employee who has the 
desire, and who we feel has the com- 
petence, is provided with the AOM 
milling course. We insist that he pay 
half the course fee and the company 
pays the balance. If he completes the 
course with a satisfactory grade, the 
company reimburses him for his ex- 
pense. This is our method of helping 
the in-service person get additional 
background for promotional opportu- 
nities. 

We have an excellent school for 
milling engineers at Kansas State 
College, but, in recent years, most of 
the graduates have been taken by 
other industries, with the attractive 
salaries they have offered. It is true 
that few stay with these industries; 
however, they have been lost to the 
milling industry. What can we do to 
assure the continued replacement of 
qualified key personnel? 

Managements will have to be ap- 
praised of this situation. They will 
have to offer salaries comparable to 
other industries to secure milling en- 
gineering graduates. Management 
will have to carry these men as ex- 
cess personnel — as trainees — until 
they are sufficiently experienced to 
be qualified supervisors. The require- 
ments of the milling business will in- 
creasingly need this type of back- 
ground. 


Assistance 

Let us very briefly consider what 
assistance management can give to 
operations, and what help the miller 
should look for from management. 
There are at least four distinct areas 
which I will merely enumerate: 


First, to provide technical knowl- 
edge and equipment. This is the mini- 
mum assistance that is required to 
operate. Frequently, the miller is 
asked to produce new products or 
provide new services which would be 
very uneconomical with the facilities 


he has available. It is management’s 
responsibility to determine any new 
item to be offered—to calculate the 
cost of production—and to provide 
the miller with the technical assis- 
tance to introduce these new products 
or services. 

Second, the miller should look to 
management for help in determining 
and controlling his costs. Manage- 
ment is the only group that can fur- 
nish him with analysis of the cost of 
each operation, not only for the pur- 
pose of evaluation but so the miller 
could more efficiently plan his opera- 
tions and schedule his personnel. 

Third, management should define 
company policy together with the es- 
tablishment of necessary checks and 
controls which would guide the miller 
in his work. He then has outlined for 
him the limits within which he is to 
operate. The situation of the miller, 
in this instance, reminds me of the 
man who rushed into the bar and 
said to the bartender: “Give me a 
drink quick before all the trouble be- 
gins.” The bartender poured him a 
drink and he drank it immediately 
and set the glass back on the bar and 
said: “Give me another drink before 
the trouble begins.” The bartender 
poured the second glass which he 
drank hurriedly and then the bar- 
tender said: “What trouble are you 
talking about and when does it be- 
gin?” The customer replied: “It be- 
gins right now because I don’t have 
any money to pay for the two 
drinks.” This is certainly the case of 
the miller. If he goes ahead on his 
own—ignores the established controls 

and goes outside of company policy 
—that’s the time that real trouble be- 
gins. 

Fourth, the miller should look to 
management for support of h‘s pro- 
grams. If the miller is working close- 
ly with management and within the 
framework of company policy—if his 
operation is maintained at a competi- 
tive cost basis—if his products are 
acceptable to the trade—then he 
sheu'd have the full cooperation 
support—appreciation of his top man- 
agement. 


Mill in Virginia 
Destroyed by Fire 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Timber Lake 
Mills, one of the few firms that pro- 
duced water-ground corn meal in Vir- 
ginia, was destroyed by fire. John R 
Hicks, owner of the mill, estimated 
damage at $100,000, which was par- 
tially covered by insurance. The fire 
was touched off when a gasoline en- 
gine operating a mixing machine in 
the feed room exploded. 
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General American 
Quarterly Report 
Shows Slight Gain 


CHICAGO — Earnings of General 
American Transportation Corp. for 
the first quarter of 1958 totaled $3,- 
462,028 or $1.45 a share compared 
with $3,406,282 or $1.43 a share for 
the first quarter of 1957, it was an- 
nounced. 

A note of caution was sounded by 
Sam Laud, chairman of the board, in 
announcing the first quarter earn- 
ings: “I doubt very much whether 
the full year’s results will equal 1957, 
and the final figures will depend on 
general business conditions. A pickup 
in business reasonably soon could en- 
able the company to equal or exceed 
last year’s figures,” Mr. Laud said. 

General American earned $15,745,- 
456, equal to $661 a share on gross 
income of $222,713,887 in 1957. 

General American, which maintains 
its headquarters in Chicago, has 
plants throughout the U.S. and oper- 
ates facilities in a number of foreign 
countries. The company designs, 
builds and operates railroad freight 
cars and designs and manufactures 
pneumatic conveying and dust col- 
lecting systems among its activities 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFEe—— 


Buffalo Flour Club 
Elects Officers 


BUFFALO William L. Rogers, 
manager, Standard Elevator & Grain 
Division of Standard Milling Co., has 
been elected president of the Buffalo 
Flour Club. He succeeds Theodore A 
Wagner, vice president of the Frauen- 
heim Corp., Wagner Grain Division 
William T. Thornton, assistant man- 
ager of Ralston Purina Co., was elect- 
ed vice president of the organization 
of flour, feed and grain industry ex- 
ecutives, succeeding Mr. Rogers. Fred 
G. Kreuger was reelected secretary- 
treasurer 

Frank C. Greutke, Jr., president of 
Greutke, Inc., and Roger C. Greene, 
vice president, American Elevator & 
Grain Division of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., were named new members 
of the executive committee. Thomas 
J. Stanley, assistant vice president of 
the Continental Grain Co., is the hold- 
over member of the committee. The 
meeting was held at the Canoe Club, 
Crystal Beach, Ont. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATORS SOLD 
NEKOMA, KANSAS — The M. T 
Moran elevators, for 60 years in con- 
tinuous operation here, have been 
sold to the Farmers Co-operative Co 
of Rust Center, Kansas. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


May May 
2, 9%, 
—!957-S8— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc , 34 27 32 33% 
Allis-Chaimers 26% 22% 24% 23% 
Am. Bakeries Co 42% 32 41% 41 
Am. Cyanamid ... 47% 392 46% 47 
A-D-M Co 35% 29 33% 32% 
Borden ae 60% 66% 68 
Cont. Baking Co 38% 27% 37 38 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 424 33% 40% 4! 
Pfd. $7 . 168% 159 1642 165 
Cream of Wheat 342 262 33% 
Dow Chemical 59% 52% 56% 55 
Gen. Baking Co li’ 9% Ii i! 
Gen. Foods Corp 592 48 57% 58% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 75% 60% 742 75 
Pid. 5% . 116% 112 115% 116 
Merck & Co ‘ 50% 36% 48% 49% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 47% 41% 46% 47'% 
Pfd $7 168 156% 165 164 
Pfizer, Chas 67 49% 65% 66% 
Pillsbury Mills, inc 54% 42% 53% 54 
Procter & Gamble 62 55 61% 61% 
Quaker Oats Co 43% 37% 432 42% 
St. Regis Paper Co 33% 26% 32% 33% 
Std. Brands, Inc 53% 40% 53 52% 
Sterling Drug 40% 29% 39% 38% 
Sunshine Bisc Inc 84% 72 83 83% 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 30 2% 30% 
Victor Chem. Works 3! 23% 27% 28% 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 13 13 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 104% 104% 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd 138 139 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 82% 86 
Pfizer, Chas Pfd 99 100 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc $4 Pfd 96 98 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 140 142 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 932 95 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50 Pfd 99 100'/2 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 83'/2 85 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 91% 93 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
May May 
—1i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Bisc. Corp 4% My 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 320 24) 09% 3162 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y 34% 27 31% 

Pfd. $8 130 115% 128 128 
Omar, inc 12 7% 11% 
Wallace & Tiernan 

Inc 27% 24% 25 245 


Stocks not traded 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd 100 10! 
Wagner Baking Co 2% 2% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 59's 65 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr May 
25 2 
—1957-58-— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.25 2.75 3.25 

Pfd. B 47 45 47 
Can. Bakeries 3% 5% 5% 
Can. Food Prod 2.50 2.50 2.50 *2.55 

A 7 7 7 

Pfd 39 37 37% 38 
Catelli Food, A 30 29 30 

8 41 4! 4! 
Cons. Bakeries 8'/2 7 8' B's 
Federal Grain 33 26 28% 30% 

Pfd 29 252 27 27” 
Gen. Bakeries 6.622 4.90 6.00 6.25 
Int. Mig., Pfd 68/4 
Lake of the Woods 

Pfd 128 125 128 
Maple Leaf Mig 9/4 7% 8'/s 8 

Pfd 90 85 84'4 
McCabe Grain, A 25 25 25 

B 242 24'4 24/2 
Ogilvie Fiour 3) 26 29 30 

Pfd 141 130 4) 14! 
Std. Brands *48 
Toronto Elevs i842 17 18 172 
United Grain, A 16 15% 16 
Weston, G A 2642 21% 22% 26 

8 27 21 26 27 

Pfd 4'2% 87 924 94 


*Less than board lot 
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St. Regis Income, 
Sales Decline 


NEW YORK Net sales of St 
Regis Paper Co. for the first three 
months of 1958 amounted to $81,625,- 
060. Net income was at $3,519,345, 
equal to 41¢ a share on 8,157,985 
shares of common stock outstanding 
at the end of the quarter, according 
to preliminary figures reported to 
stockholders at the recent annual 
meeting. Net sales and income were 
down from the comparable quarter 
of 1957 

Net sales of St. Regis for the first 
three months of last year amounted 
to $88,450,521, and net income of 
$5,299,797, equal to 63¢ a share on 
8,156,335 shares of common stock 
Sales and earnings of J. Neils Lum- 
ber Co. and St. Paul and Tacoma 
Lumber Co., which were acquired by 
St. Regis last year, are included for 
both quarters. 

toy K. Ferguson, chairman of the 
board, commented that the first quar- 
ter results should not be considered 
a pattern for the full year. He said 
that in the first quarter the com- 
pany’s mill at Sartell, Minn., had one 
machine out of operation for six 
weeks for rebuilding, and that the 
Bucksport, Maine, mill had a ma- 
chine down three weeks for changes 
ind improvements 

There are some indications, Mr 
Ferguson said, that the readjustment 
in pulp and paper may be stabilizing 
at present levels. He added that the 
pulp and paper industry, since the 
first of the year, has been operating 
it progressively higher levels, be- 
tween 85% and 90% of capacity, and 
that customers’ inventories appear to 
be pretty well liquidated 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF POans= 


Pfizer First Quarter 
Sets Sales Records 


NEW YORK—Sales and earnings 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., for the 
first three months of 1958 were the 
highest for any first quarter in the 
firm’s 109-year history, John E. Mc- 
Keen, president, told shareholders at 
the recent annual meeting 

Sales totaled $53.779.115, compared 
with $50,703,614 in the same period 
a year ago, an increase of 6%, he 
pointed out. Profits were $6,526,263 
against $5,485,298 in the 1957 quarter, 
a gain of 19%. Earnings per common 
share were $1.20, compared with 
$1.01 a year ago 

All. the company’s major product 
groups showed increases in both do- 
mestic and international markets, Mr 
McKeen reported. Among them were 
agricultural products 

Looking back at the year com- 
pleted, he said, “The agricultural 
phase of our business continues to 
crow.” He said aggressive salesman- 
ship is playing an important role in 
this growth. 

In his look ahead, he said the com- 
pany plans to “push ahead with great- 
er vigor. Over the next two or three 
years, we will build major new re- 
search and production facilities both 
in the US. and abroad.” These new 
facilities, he said, will enable the firm 
to broaden the work it is doing with 
lysine and other amino acids, in ad- 
dition to many other chemicals and 
agricultural products 

Nearly 1,200 shareholders and 
guests, a record number, attended the 
meeting and heard reports. They re- 
elected 12 members of the board and 
elected one new member, J. Philip 
Smith, general manager of the firm's 
chemical sales division. 
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Now, you can increase your plant income by re- 
covering washer-water solids with an IPI Recovery 
System. Marketable as a feed supplement, the re- 
claimed solids are equal in value to mill run or 


mill feed. The amount recovered is equivalent to 


a minimum of 4% of your grind, in pounds. 


ELIMINATES SEWAGE AND WATER PROBLEMS 


An IPI Recovery System also can reduce your total 


sewage volume—and city water requirements—by 
as much as 90%. For more information about the 


proved value of an IPI Recovery System, contact— 


IP Industrial Processes, Inc. 
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# 621 S.W. MORRISON~+ PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 
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Convention. 





May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, UL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

May 19-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 

May 20—Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn., Marcus Whitman 
Hotel, Walla Walla, Wash.; exec. sec., 
W. Howard Mann, Room 206, Denny 
Bidg., Second and Alder Sts., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

May 21—Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Grain Sanitatien Committee, 
spring meeting, Marcus Whitman 
Hotel, Walla Walla, Wash. 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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Miner - Hillard —_" Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Mar acturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 


Manoafacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity 16,000 Bushels 
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May 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; program chrm., 
Charley Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; sec., Art Spatz, 
2809 Kavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 

June 7-9—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-season convention, Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

June 10-11—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., spring meeting, 
Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, Vt.; sec., 
George MacDonald, Vermont Bakers 
Assn., Woodstock, Vt. 


June 18—Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., Kansas Field Day, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; chairman, G. Murray Ross, Amer- 
ican Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 


June 16— Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., annual general meeting, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec.- 
megr., Harry J. Dowsett, Room 205, 
29 Colborne St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 20 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bidg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2. 
Wash. 


June 20-21 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Motel Ha- 
cienda, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence 
Conrad, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Welling- 
ton, Cal. 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting, St. Clair Inn, 
St. Clair, Mich.; temporary sec., C. 
D. McKenzie, Jr., McKenzie Milling 
Co., Box 35, Owosso, Mich. 
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July Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 


July 7-10 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, Il. 

July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 

Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bidg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Sept. 12-18—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 


Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 


Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 


nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 138-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 17-18—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 30-31—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., James W. Robinson, 140 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, IIL. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 748 Loretto, Louisville 
1l, Ky. 


Nov. 3-4 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
IiL.; sec., James Robinson, 140 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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Grain Inspectors Association Meets 
In Memphis with USDA Grain Division 


MEMPHIS George E. Butler, 
Cincinnati, was elected president of 
the National Association of Chief 
Grain Inspectors during a two-day 
joint conference with members of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture grain 
division at Memphis April 30-May 1. 
He succeeds Thomas J. Brown of 
Grand Forks, N.D. 

T. Ralph Harry, Portland, Ore., 
was named vice president and W. L. 
Hutchings, Denver, secretary-treas- 
urer. Chosen regional vice presidents 
were Lloyd Stone, Ogden, Utah; Ray 
Roland, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Ted P. 
Hoelck, Grand Island, Neb.; F. C. 
Jones, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Chris- 
topher J. Lowth, Jr., Galveston, 
Texas, and John A. Schroeder, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Production Research 

Wheat producers lose on the aver- 
age $1 million a year from crop dis- 
eases, and insects add to the toll, 
but research is being carried on con- 
stantly to eliminate the losses. 

These opinions were expressed by 
speakers during the conference. An- 
other speaker said that while North 
Carolina and the Southeast general- 
ly are making great strides in grain- 
growing, the Midwest trade does not 
have to worry about reduced mar- 
kets. 

Dr. Herman A. Rodenhiser, Wash- 
ington, D.C., assistant administrator 
production research for the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, pointed 
out that it is difficult to produce 
wheat with all the desirable quali- 
ties. These include normal sifting 
properties; a flour that flows freely 
for the miller with a minimum of 
mill adjustment; flour with high ab- 
sorption; a medium dough-develop- 
ment time, and good mixing toler- 
ance for the baker. 

Dr. Rodenhiser said it is up to the 
plant scientists to develop grains to 
meet requirements not only of the 
baker and the miller, but the home- 
maker and the farmer. He pointed 
out that the farmer wants a high- 
quality grain that yields weil, is dis- 
ease and insect resistant, and meets 
other market demands 

He cited four problems to be 
solved: Improve and increase effec- 
tiveness of controls for plant dis- 


eases and pests; improve quality, 
bearing in mind specific end uses of 
the grain; increase adaptability, 
especially to extend northern limits 
of productivity, and maintain or im- 
prove yield while retaining the de- 
sirable qualities. 

“Research success can enable the 
farmer to produce better quality 
grains and higher yields, and also 
stabilize production from year to 
year,” said Dr. Rodenhiser. 

Roy W. Lennartson, Washington, 
D.C., deputy administrator for the 
Agriculture Marketing Service, said 
food consumers in America enjoy the 
highest standards in the world, and 
marketing services provided by fed- 
eral and state governments to the 
food distribution industry are largely 
responsible. 

He reminded the delegates that 
government and private grain in- 
spectors play an important part in 
the grain trade. He said they must 
keep the character of their services 
and fees charged such that they will 
do the finest job possible for the dis 
tribution system 

Joseph A. Winfield, director of the 
markets division for the USDA at 
taleigh, N.C., said that the biggest 
acreage in North Carolina today is 
in grains. However, he expressed be 
lief that the grain demand will grow 
more than his state can produce 
thus in no way reducing Midwes 
markets 

Other speakers included B. W 
Whitlock, Washington, D.C., director 
of the grain division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, “Grain Division 
Activities”; J. O. Tilly, Chicago 
USDA, “Improvement of Grain Grad 
ing Equipment”; Dr. Lawrence Zel- 
eny, Washington, D.C., chief of th: 
standards research testing branch 
Agricultural Research Service, “Grain 
Standardization Progress,” and Jo- 
seph E. Bailey, Minneapolis, grain 
superintendent of the terminal ele- 
vator department for Cargill, Inc 
“Crop Damage—Cause and Effect.” 

Several panel discussions made up 
the rest of the program 

Following the joint conference, at- 
tended by some 200 persons from 40 
states, the grain division group held 
separate meetings 








USDA REPORTS AMOUNTS 
OF CCC-HELD GRAIN 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week re- 
ported that its Commodity Credit 
Corp. operation as of March 31 owned 
or controlled more than 900 million 
bushels of wheat and nearly 1.5 bil- 
lion bushels of corn. The USDA also 
said the CCC is holding in inventory 
stocks approximately 29 million bush- 
els of barley, 48 million cwt. of sor- 
ghums and 18 million bushels of oats. 





Student Makes Study 
Of Seaway Effect 
On Toledo Exports 


TOLEDO—Areas of Ohio producing 
two-thirds of the wheat harvested in 
the state will find it profitable to 
export the grain through the Port of 
Toledo, in the opinion of an Ohio 
State University postgraduate stu- 
dent who has made a special study 
of the subject. 

Dr. Akilesh Dubey, in a paper on 
the effects of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way on Ohio wheat marketing, points 
out that the export railrate from To- 
ledo to New York is 27.6¢ bu. The 
water rate from Toledo to Montreal 

a likely point of transfer to ocean 
is expected to be 13¢ 

Making allowance for the truck 
rate to Toledo from the farm, Dr 
Dubey concludes that it will be prof- 
itable for areas within 105 miles to 
ship their grain via the Port of To- 
ledo 

“These areas produce two-thirds 
of all the wheat produced in Ohio,” 
Dr. Dubey said. “Therefore, the St 
Lawrence Seaway is of great signifi- 
cance for Ohio wheat.” He adds that 
a truck-water combination rate in 
the northwestern half of Ohio will 
be lower than the present rail export 
rate—that is, the special low rate 
given by railroads on cargo hauled to 
east coast ports for export 

“An increase in the export demand 
for wheat from this area is expected,” 
Dr. Dubey continues. “To the extent 
that the seaway is effective, the 
farmers in this area should get 
higher price for their wheat.” 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS Co. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Mr. Oliver also informed the con- 
vention that the House Subcommittee 
on Labor Standards will hold hear- 
ings during June regarding the ad- 
ministration of wage-hour legislation. 
“The subcommittee is interested in 
hearing examples where the regula- 
tions on the area of production ex- 
emption have forced hardship on a 
business or industry,” he said. “Now 
is the time for owners of country ele- 
vators to tell the Congress what they 
think of the narrow and unrealistic 
regulations as defined by the depart- 
ment of labor.” 

Mr. Oliver also stated that the 
Food & Drug Administration is in- 
terested in a movement toward tight- 
er enforcement of sanitation stand- 
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ards in corn intended for human food. 
“It would be a difficult program to 
enforce because only 6-7% of our 
corn crop goes to human food, and 
because there is no difference in the 
price between corn for human food 
and corn for animal food,” he said. 

Mr. Oliver stressed, however, the 
continuing importance of assuring an 
adequate supply of sanitary corn for 
wet and dry corn processors, and 
urged the membership of the associa- 
tion to join in a “sincere and force- 
ful campaign for better housekeeping 
in corn facilities both on the farm 
and in commerce.” He said the goal 
of such an educational campaign 
would be clear—to show added in- 
come to the farmer who maintains 
his corn supplies free from the quan- 
tity and grade lossed suffered from 
rodents, birds and insects. 

Mr. Oliver said that little new farm 
legislation will be passed in 1958. 
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WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, 
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He also recommended that country 
elevator operators recognize the 
changing conditions of agricul- 
ture and business. “Larger farms, 
fewer customers, urbanization of 
farm lands, the new federal high- 
way program, availability of credit 
and financing, changes in transporta- 
tion and communication will force 
warehousemen to plan today if they 
expect to be in business in the years 
ahead,” he said. 

Progress Report 

A report on progress made in the 
first year of operation of the Kansas 
Wheat Law was made by W. W 
Graber, administrator, Kansas 
Wheat Commission, Hutchinson. To 
date $175,000 has been collected with 
only $2,913 refunded under the re- 
fund privilege provision. He said that 
156,400 people sell wheat in Kansas 
About 1% have asked for a refund 
There were no requests for refunds 
from 871 of the 1,287 elevators in 
operation in the state. 

“We solicit your active support,” 
Mr. Graber stated. “We have an 
educational and public relations job 
on our hands. We must reach the 
farmer, the dealer, the terminal, the 
exporter and the buying trade with 
our story 

“We have to get the farmer to pro 
duce the right type of wheat for top 
baking quality. We have to win back 
the foreign trade we have lost by 
foisting off bad wheat with much for- 
eign material in it. We have to re- 
educate people to keep bread in thei 
diet.” 

Mr. Graber particularly stressed 
the need for developing the foreign 
markets that have been lost. He 
showed samples of wheat that he 
had picked up in Europe. He said 
they were loaded with foreign ma 
terial that had been added by ex 
porters before the grain was deliver- 
ed to European customers. 

“If we could sell on sample and 
analysis rather than on grade we 
could gain important outlets,” Mr 
Graber continued. “European wheat 
has poor baking qualities and they 
gladly buy top quality wheat for 
blending.”” Mr. Graber also called for 
more research to find new uses foi 
wheat. He said, too, that “we need 
stockpiles of wheat for feeding ow 
people if war should come.” 

Grain Drying Discussed 

Drying of grain was the topic of 
Ralph L. Lipper, Kansas State Col- 
lege. “We may have a good thing if 
we go at it with caution,” he said 
Drying of grain has been slow to 
catch on in Kansas, he said. But the 
data indicate that early harvest and 
then drying can reduce field losses 
cut losses in storage from insects and 
microorganisms, permit early mar- 
keting and enable double cropping in 
some areas. 

Mr. Lipper described the different 
types of dryers and commented that 
the high temperature dryers dry 
grain faster but require greater in- 
vestment; and better management is 
needed to lessen the danger of dam- 
age to the grain. 

The worries about quality loss of 
dried grain are exaggerated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lipper. He said that they 
have not found the protein reduced 
in grain by high temperature drying. 
Corn dried in high temperatures 
creates problems for the wet millers 
because of a change in the starch, he 
said. On seed grains, the maximum 
temperature should be 110 degrees. 
As to the effects of drying on the 
milling quality of wheat, Mr. Lipper 
said that some varieties are improved 
and some are hurt. 

In reporting on the grain sanita- 
tion program of the Food & Drug 
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Administration, Sam D. Fine, chief, 
Kansas City district, FDA, noted 
that 2.3% of the cars inspected (and 
this inspection is done on a selective 
basis with shipments from some ele- 
vators particularly subject to check- 
ing) have been confiscated. He ex- 
plained the recourse a dealer has if 
grain is not acceptable to FDA. 

Mr. Fine also reported that FDA 
is setting up laboratories with x-ray 
machines to check the internal dam- 
age of grain. Grain is not being con 
demned because of internal damage, 
he said 

Other speakers at the convention 
included the following: Kenneth 
Lynn, supervisor, Wichita Audits Dis 
trict, Employment Security Division 
Wichita; Walter S. Gick, Wage-Houi 
Investigator, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Wichita; O. P. Harren, in 
charge of Wichita office, US. Ware 
house Act Branch; Harry S. Dole 
director, and Georgell Douglass, chief 
warehouse division, Kansas State 
Grain Inspection & Weighing De 
partment, Kansas City; Donald FE 
Smith, director, Commodity office 
CSS, Kansas City; Wendell Becraft 
state administration officer, ASC 
Manhattan 

The convention concluded with a 
banquet, floor show and dancing 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF Fe ute 


20.4 Million Sacks 
Flour Produced 
During March 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in March was 20,465,000 
sacks, averaging 975,000 sacks a 
working day, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce has reported. This com- 
pared with an average output a 
working day of 963,000 sacks in 
February and 937,000 sacks in March 
1957. Wheat flour mills in March 
operated at 89.1% of capacity, com- 
pared with 88.9% in February and 
86.6% in March of 1957. 

Flour mills in March ground 46,- 
739 000 bu. wheat, compared with 
44 180,000 bu. in February. Wheat 

Tal output was 395,284 tons 

Rye flour production in March was 
156,000 sacks. Rye grindings were 
359,000 bu., and 2,180 tons rye offal 
were produced 

As of March 31, flour mills held 
estimated stocks of 4,976,000 sacks 
of wheat flour and 68000 sacks of 
rye flour 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are 
reported by 282 mills having a da'ls 
capacity of 401 sacks or more and 
the balance estimated. The est’mated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950. 
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New Bemis Salesman 


ST. LOUIS—R. G. Diard, Jr., has 
been assigned to the Phoenix sales 
office of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., suc- 
ceeding H. O. Parrent. 

Mr. Diard joined Bem’s in 1955 
and completed the company’s sales 
training program prior to assignment 
in the Los Angeles area and Santa 
Barbara and Ventura counties. He 
was born in Mobile, Ala., and attend- 
ed the local schools. During World 
War II he served with the Air Force 
and, upon discharge, enrolled in the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. He received his degree in 1952. 
Announcement of the appointment 
was made by L. L. Conrad, Jr., re- 
gional sales manager of the Los An- 
geles sales division. 
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Story of Survival 


One of the oldest manufacturing 
firms in the South is the Galveston 
Mills at Gretna, Va., which continues 
to grind 33 million pounds of flour 
and feed annually. For almost two 
centuries the business and its prede- 
cessors have survived fire, flood, war 
and depression, and for more than 
100 years operations have been car- 


ried on by the Vaden family of 
Gretna. 

The original facility was a grist 
mill built on White Thorn creek, 
about two miles south of Gretna, in 
1769. Business thrived, and in 1819 


a second dam and another mill were 
built. Both mills continued to grind 
until 1874, when the original estab- 
lishment was washed away by a 
flood. The newer mill survived, how- 
ever, under the ownership of Robert 
Wilson Vaden, who had assumed con- 
trol in 1857. Between 1819 and 1874 
a cotton gin and store were built 
nearby and the little community on 
the creek was given the name of Gal- 
veston by a local veteran of the Mexi- 
can War. The plant was equipped 
for roller milling in 1890 by G. H 
Vaden. During this period flour from 
the Galveston Millis was so much in 
demand that a camp house and stable 
were built to accommedate customers 
who would come a distance of several 
days’ travel. 


Mill Survives 


Shortly after 1900, however, the 
railroad moved its main line away 
from Galveston. By 1925 the main 
highway was moved and the little 


community withered and died, except 
for the mill. The mill on the creek 
was closed in 1928 and a larger one 
built at Gretna by G. H. Vaden II 
and his sons, G. H. Vaden III and Rob- 
ert C. Vaden. In 1953 fire swept the 
plant, inflicting $500,000 Only 
the flour mill was saved. According 
to company officials, the fire burned 
in the demolished grain storage bins 
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from rekindling 
each time it dried out from the 
drenching of tons of water poured on 
by several fire departments. Under 
the direction of Giles H. Vaden IV 
the mill did not miss a single day’s 
operation, nor was a single man 
dropped from the payroll. The Vaden 
family milled flour and arranged for 
other products to be packed else- 
where. Charles Vaden was named 
general manager after the fire, and is 
now president. Galveston Mills now 
employs approximately 30 persons, 
with an annual payroll of $100,000. 


OLD MILL RESTORED— The Mar- 
shall County (Minn.) Historical So- 
ciety and local civic leaders are com- 
pleting restoration of a historic stone 
ground flour mill which they hope to 
dedicate to the community Sunday, 
June 1. Located in Old Mill State 
Park, the original mill was started 
in 1888 by a Swedish immigrant, Lars 
Larson. It was first run by water 
power, with an attempt made later 
to convert to wind. This failed, how- 
ever, and in the iate 1890's it was 
operated by steam until acquired by 
the State of Minnesota in 1937 
Ernest Jewell, park superintendent, 
said that 3,000 lb. flour were ground 
recently on the original im- 
ported from France and used initially 
in a Grand Forks, N.D., mill. The old 
mill will be used for custom grinding, 
although none will be available for 
resale 


stones, 


PANCAKE PAEAN 


Griddle cakes, flannel cakes, 
Call them what you will, 
But pile them in a hearty stack 
And let me eat my fill. 
Flapjacks, crepes suzette, 
To you my lyre is strumming. 
And, to the cook, a hint: 
Keep ’em hot, and keep em coming! 


Ethel Jacobson 
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Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—pbulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 

















112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, WY. 

















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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We aim to build enduring business relation- 





ships with our customers. Such relation- 
ships must be based on quality and good 
faith . . . and both of these are basic funda- 


mentals in the operations of this company. 
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LYKES LINES 


FIRST 


... IN SCOPE OF 
WORLD TRADE AREAS 
SERVED THROUGH 
U.S. GULF PORTS 


A Lykes ship sails from a U.S. 
Gulf Port on the average of 
every 27 HOURS 








| IN SIZE, FREQUENCY OF SERVICE, 
MODERN EQUIPMENT AND EX- 
PERT HANDLING, LYKES IS YOUR 
COMPLETE FLOUR EXPORTING 
FACILITY. 





Lykes Six American Flag Trade Routes 
U. K. LINE AFRICA LINE 
CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 
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LYKES LINES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 





Offices a NEW ORLEANS. HOUSTON 
GALVESTON NEW YORK, Beaumont 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mo- 
bile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Wash- 
ngt ~ S 
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OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


Founded 1852 
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Gerald W. DuRant 





Dunbar Kapple Names 
William Steuber 


Representative 
MINNEAPOLIS Dunbar Kapple, 


Inc., Batavia, Ill, has appointed Wil- 
liam G. Steuber, Minneapolis, as fac- 
tory representative for its Vac-U- 
Vator. Mr. Steuber will handle sales 
management and service in an eight- 
state area. He is formerly vice presi- 
dent and principal of Pioneer Fan- 
ning Mills Co., Minneapolis, and has 
been active in the grain business for 
a number of years. Mr. Steuber is a 
graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota. 







BEANS FLAX 


DULUTH 





To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 
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You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 











FLOUR 


° Or get a better value | 
* Or be in better hands | 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Three New Directors, President 
Of Buffalo Corn Exchange Named 


BUFFALO — Three new directors 
o! the Buffalo Corn Exchange were 
elected April 28 to three-year terms 
at the annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers in the Corn Exchange Bldg. They 
are: Irving M. Hyland, assistant vice 
president of Cargill, Incorporated; 
Daniel A. Southwell, president of 
Southwell Grain Corp., and Frank C. 
Greutker, Jr., president of Greutker, 
Inc. They succeed Eugene B. Collard, 
president of Distributors Feed & 
Grain Corp.; James G. MckKillen, 


president of J. G. McKillen, Inc., and 
John Norwig, director of purchases, 
Co-operative GLF Exchange, Inc. 








On April 29 the directors elected 
Gerald W. DuRant, vice president of 
the Continental Grain Co., as presi- 
dent of the exchange. Mr. DuRant, 
who had been vice president of the 
exchange, succeeds Mr. Collard. 

Everett H. Flinchbaugh was elect- 
ed vice president and Irving M. Hy- 
land was elected treasurer. Mr. 
Flinchbaugh is vice president of the 
Connecting Terminal Grain Elevator 
Corp. 

The directors reappointed Frank 
Catanzarite, executive secretary; 
Richard J. Murray, assistant treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Lucy R. Leonard, as- 
sistant secretary 





EXCHANGE DIRECTORS — New directors of the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
are, left to right, Irving M. Hyland, Cargill, Incorporated; Daniel A. South- 
well, Southwell Grain Corp., and Frank C. Greutker, Jr., Greutker, Inc. 





Cargill, Baton Rouge, 
Will Triple Grain 


Storage Capacity 


BATON ROUGE, LA. — Elevator 
construction to triple grain storage 
and export capacity here has been an- 
nounced jointly by Cargill, Incorpor- 
ated, and the Baton Rouge Port Au- 
thority. 

H. Robert Diercks, vice president 
in charge of Cargill’s grain division, 
said current 2.5 million-bushel stor- 
age will be increased to 7,440,000 bu. 
giving the elevator the largest stor- 
age capacity of any export house on 
the Gulf coast. 

“This expansion is a mark of our 
confidence in the economic future of 
the area and of the nation, and a sign 
of our optimism in the face of cur- 
rent ‘recession’ talk,” Mr. Diercks 
said. Mr. Diercks said part of the 
work, now in the engineering-plans 
stage, is expected to be done in time 
to receive new crop grain in July, 
and the project will be completed 
by fall. The plant will be built by 
the port authority to Cargill specifi- 
cations, then leased to the grain firm. 

Addition of the new storage marks 
the second time in less than three 
years Cargill and Baton Rouge have 
joined in a major building program. 
The present shipside elevator, a joint 
undertaking, was completed in Oc- 
tober, 1955. 

The new construction will add eight 
550,000-bu. storage tanks, duplicates 
of four tanks already in operation, 
and 20 steel bins to hold 27,000 
bu. each. Also being drafted are 
plans for a bucket elevator marine 
leg to unload grain from barges into 


the elevator. Expected to be in oper- 
ation this summer, it will replace 
present equipment. 

Mr. Diercks said: “The new space, 
coupled with announced plans of 
Commodity Credit Corp. to return to 
private firms more participation in 
export of coarse grains, should mean 
a continuing flow of wheat and a 
greater volume of corn, soybeans, 
oats and other grains through the 
port of Baton Rouge.” 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Agricultural Exhibit 
Praised at Trade Fair 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. agri- 
cultural exhibit at the Japan Inter- 
national Trade Fair at Osaka was 
praised by Japanese and U.S. trade 
representatives and other fair visit- 
ors for its demonstration of the im- 
portance of U.S. farm products to 
Japan’s economy and standard of liv- 
ing, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The fair, which opened April 12 
and closed April 27, set an attend- 
ance record of 1,265,000, twice as 
many as expected. Up to 15,000 
people an hour moved through the 
U.S. agricultural exhibit. 

Visitors showed keen interest in 
the displays, which explained how 
U.S. agricultural commodities are 
converted into high-nutrition foods, 
high-quality soap, cigarettes and 
clothing to meet Japanese consumer 
needs, a USDA official said. 

In each of the past seven years, 
Japan has been either this country’s 
most important, or second most im- 
portant, foreign agricultural market, 
buying about $400 million worth of 
U.S. farm products annually. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
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and another is lost. On the plus side, 
inventory control and warehousing 
are simplified, since the number of 
brands, types and capital investment 
are reduced. Flexibility in buying is 
achieved and price cutting tactics 
can be met. The consensus seemed 
to be that some jobbers develop a 
private label as a sort of protection 
against losing a mill account. But, 
when one represents a mill on an 
exclusive basis there is less need for 
a private label. 

Other topics discussed by the panel 
and from the floor included advertis- 
ing, the selection of new items for 
distribution, salesman’s remuneration 
and sales incentives. 


Management Topic 

During the afternoon of May 19 
a panel concerning itself with man- 
agement problems was moderated by 
Charles Metzendorf, Metzendorf 
Bros., Perth Amboy, N.J. The panel 
was composed of Mr. Myers, Mr. 
Schoedler, Mr. Lang, Mr. Zimmer- 
man and Charles Newman, B. New- 
man and Son, Paterson, N.J. 

A strong case was made for the 
leasing of trucks, rather than own- 
ership, and other topics considered 
were delivery systems, mark-up and 
pricing policies and credit and its 
control. 

The first day’s program ended with 
the annual banquet and dinner dance. 
Pre-convention activities began the 
afternoon of May 11 with registra- 
tion, followed by a cocktail party 
and reception planned by the Chicago 
association. Melvin D. Craft, Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, president of the 
Chicago group, welcomed the dele- 
gates the morning of May 12. Ward 
W. Miller, Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring 
Mills, Inc., national director from 
the Chicago group, was in charge of 
local arrangements and registration 

The chairman of the nominating 
committee was Harry Epstein, Thur- 
man Co., Boston, Mass. W. P. Tan- 
ner, Brown’s Hungarian Corp., N.Y., 
reporting on governmental relations, 
said efforts are continuing to have 
cooperatives taxed in the same man- 
ner as other businesses. In his presi- 
dential report, Mr. Schoedler said 
some success was gained in influenc- 
ing individual distributors to rejoin 
the national organization. He believes 
efforts to strengthen the national 
organization should continue. 


Resolutions Passed 
During the opening session, a mo- 
ment of silent tribute was given in 
memory to the passing during the 
year of Jack Myers, past president 
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of the national group and father of 
the incoming president. Tribute was 
paid Mr. Myers in the resolutions 
passed during the meeting. Chairman 
of the resolutions committee was 
Mr. Crumbling. Some of the other 
resolutions passed are as follows: 

Whereas the NAFD is in complete 
accord with the objectives of the 
ARBA in promotion of Retail Bakers 
Week, therefore: 

Be it resolved that our members 
and association continue to use every 
means at their command to advertise 
and encourage National! Bakers 
Week. 

Whereas periodically the milling 
industry reduces prices without re- 
gard to the economics involved: 

Whereas flour buyers have lost faith 
in the best market advice their brok- 
ers and jobbers can offer and where- 
as this disrupts the normal course 
of distribution, working a hardship 
on both buyer and distributor: 

Be it resolved that the National 
Association of Flour Distributors 
again asks millers, both individually 
and collectively, to abandon their 
uneconomic sales policies as reflect- 
ed in the so-called “blitzes.”” We seek 
correction equally for their sake and 
ours. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PL 480 Agreement 
Made with Iceland 


WASHINGTON—The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the conclusion of a master agree- 
ment between the U.S. and the gov- 
ernment of Iceland for purchase of 
U.S. surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties by that nation under provisions 
of Public Law 480. Procurement 
authorizations have not yet been 
issued but are expected to be an- 
nounced shortly. 

Procurement authorizations will 
be announced to include approxi- 
mately 8,900 metric tons wheat or 
wheat flour; 7,500 metric tons corn, 
cracked corn or corn meal, and 11,460 
metric tons barley. 

Twenty five per cent of Icelandic 
currency which will be received by 
the U.S. in payment will be set aside 
for loans to U.S. or Icelandic private 
business organizations. Such loans 
will be made by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 

GURLEY, NEB. — The Farmers 
Union Coop. Grain Co. is building 
eight cement tank-type grain storage 
bins here. A contract for $110,500 
has been awarded for erection of the 
tanks. The new addition will add 
274,009 bu. in grain storage capacity 
to the present plant. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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for CSS, the contracts to be let late 
this month. 

Mill running time was generally on 
the light side. although directions 
seemed to have picked up slightly the 
end of the week 

Quotations May 9, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard wheat bakery 
short patent $5.50@5.60, standard 
$5.40@5.45, straight $5.35@5.40, es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.40 
@7.20, first clear with 14-14.50% pro- 
tein $4.85@4.90, first clear with 11% 
protein $4.55@4.60, 1% ash clears 
and higher $4@4.35 

Wichita: Mills operated at 94% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
12%, compared with 82% the preced- 
ing week and 40% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good. 
Quotations May 9, basis Kansas City: 
Family $6.68, bakery short patent 
$5.65, bakery intermediate $5.55, first 
clears $4.97@5.07, second clears $4.85 
@4.95. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
ind closing prices were practically 


the same as the previous week. 
Shipping directions were slow. 

Hutchinson: Higher cash premiums 
brought an upturn in flour prices, but 
no new business for the Hutchinson 
area. Mills are not disposed to press 
for new contracts in the face of pres- 
ent uncertainties and the extremely 
bearish attitude of the trade. Some 
inquiry indicated buyers would be in- 
terested in filling June requirements 
if offered supplies at new crop prices. 
Directions were draggier and opera- 
tions down. Quotations May 9, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, enriched, $6.10@6.25; 
bakers’ patent $5.45@5.50, standard 
$5.35 @5.40. 

Oklahoma City: Sales and direc- 
tions were both poor on family flour, 
with prices unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. Bakery flour was slow 
with directions good. Prices closed un- 
changed. Quotations May 9, delivered 
Oklahoma points, carlots: Family 
short patent $7@7.20, standard $6.30 
@6.50; bakery unenriched short pa- 
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tent $5.91@6.01, 959 standard patent 
$5.81@5.91, straight grade $5.76@ 
5.86. Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: Very little interest was 
evident last week by either buyers or 
sellers. No improvement is looked for 
soon as buyers seem well covered for 
the present and are awaiting adjust- 
ment to the new crop basis. Sales 
were 10 to 15% of capacity, but run- 
ning time continued to average five 
days. Bakers flour was 5¢ higher; 
other prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions May 9, 100-lb. cottons: Extra 
high patent family $7@7.20; standard 
bakers, unenriched $5.95@6.05; first 
clears, unenriched $4.95@5.05, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Some sales of hard wheat 
flour were noted in the central states 
during the week ending May 12, but 
nothing very substantial resulted. 
Most buying was by consumers faced 
with exhaustion of order backlogs or 
by smaller units consistently buying 
on a regular schedule. Business was 
estimated at no more than 20 to 25% 
of capacity for the week. Larger pur- 
chasers remained aloof for the most 
part, although some business is hoped 
for in view of the fact more bakers 
are running low on inventories and 
will eventually be forced to enter the 
market. Bakers apparently were still 
clinging to low price ideas, compared 
to mills’ ideas, thus bringing about a 
waiting attitude. 

Quotations May 9: Spring top pa- 
tent $6@635. standard $5.90@6.25, 
clear $5.50@5 85; hard winter short 
$5.50@5.95, 95% patent $5.40@5.85, 
clear $5.70@5.80; family flour $7.55; 
soft winter high ratio $733@7.40: 
soft winter short patent $7.28, stand- 
ard $6.20@6.63, clear $5.02@5.45; 
cookie and cracker flour, papers, 
$5.50 @5.80. 

St. Louis: Only light bookings were 
made by area mills during the week. 
New business was confined almost en- 
tirely to spot and fill-in cars. The 
current, abnormal spread between old 
and new crop wheat prices eliminated 
all buying interest, except from bak- 
ers whose contracts are exhausted 
and must enter the market for mini- 
mum nearby requirements. Bookings 
do not total over 30% of capacity. 
Some price concessions seemed to be 
in the making late last week as mills 
attempted to get some spring wheat 
flour business on the books for May 
and June shipment. The trade is 
hampered, however, by widespread 
price differences between bakers and 
millers. Production for the area is 
remarkably good, in contrast with 
operations in other areas. Running 
time stepped up to slightly over 90% 
of capacity for the week and current 
shipping directions point to good run- 
ning time for this week. 

Quotations May 9, 100-Ib. cotton 
sacks: Family top patent $6.10, top 
hard $7.15, ordinary $5.70; bakery 
flour in 100-lb. papers: Cake $7.20, 
pastry $5.25, soft straight $5.70, 
clears $4.80; hard winter short patent 
$5.75, standard $5.55, clears $4.90; 
spring short patent $6.35, standard 
$6.25, clears $6.10. 


East 


Boston: Wide price fluctuations, 
mostly downward, failed to stimulate 
any buying interest in the local flour 
market last week. Springs, which 
were off as much as 12¢ in mid-week, 
finally closed 5 to 9¢ net lower. Hard 
winters moved against the trend and 
advanced 2¢. Soft wheat flour was 
unchanged to 10¢ net lower. Despite 
the substantial price reaction in 
springs, local flour buyers continued 
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to hold to a policy of extreme cau- 
tion. Practically all trading was con- 
fined to small job lots for immediate 
or nearby requirements. Suggested 
price concessions were largely 
ignored, particularly when tied in 
with extended commitments. Trading 
in hard and soft wheat flour was also 
disappointing, though most mill 
agents were of the opinion that the 
average baker's balances were insig- 
nificant. Quotations May 10: Spring 
short patent $6.81@6.91, standard 
$6.71@6.81, high gluten $7.10@7.11, 
first clear $6.02@6.22; hard winter 
patent $6.53@6.63, standard $6.38@ 
6.48; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.65@ 
7.23; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.27, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.67 @8.02; family $7.62. 

Buffalo: Spring wheat flour was off 
5¢ for the week. Kansas wheat flour 
was up 8¢. Clears were unchanged, 
but easy. Rye flour was up 5¢. Stand- 
ard patents were unchanged and 
pastry was up 5¢. Sales were not 
much and the outlook appeared very 
bearish. Looking forward to the new 
crop, those who have sufficient flour 
are holding and those with short sup- 
plies are buying only to fill present 
needs. 

Export trading was under the pre- 
vious week. 

Retail bakery sales were going 
along, but cold, wet weather kept 
sales slow. A little more sunshine and 
the sales picture will look brighter. 

Flour output here was lower than 
the previous week and lower than a 
year ago. One mill worked 7 days, 2 
mills 6 days, one mill 5 days and 2 
mills each 4 days. Quotations May 9: 
Spring family $7.60@7.70, high gluten 
$6.75 @6.95, short $6.55@6.75, stand- 
ard $6.45@6.70, straight $6.65, first 
clear $5.82@6.12; hard winter short 
$6.10@6.56, standard $5.95@6.46, first 
clear $5.65@5.72; soft winter short 
patent $7.83@8.02, standard $6.90@ 
7.32, straight $6.14@6.33, first clear 
$5.06 @5.48. 

New York: The pattern of cautious 
buying continued through another 
dull week, with purchases of all types 
limited to necessary small lots by 
those in need of early replacements. 
Although prices weakened early, par- 
ticularly for spring wheat flours, they 
regained strength, with the over-all 
price pattern ending about unchanged 
for the entire week. Bakers and job- 
bers, in the majority of cases, are in 
an adequate supply position for both 
hard winters and spring wheat types, 
with stocks to carry through the 
month and some into June. Buyers, 
in most instances, show interest in 
reducing these supplies in expecta- 
tion of a bumper crop in the South- 
west and an easing of prices with 
the new crop offerings. 

Quotations May 9: Spring short 
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$6.83@6.93, standard $6.73@6.83, 
high gluten $7.03 @7.13, clears $6.05 @ 
6.25; hard winter short $6.43@6.53, 
standard $6.28@638; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.60@7.21; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.90@6.25, high 
ratio $6.65@8; family $7.60. 

Philadelphia: Narrow price move- 
ments ruled the flour market, a con- 
tinuance of the dullness in dealing in 
recent months. Mill representatives’ 
thinking has not changed in attribut- 
ing responsibility for existing condi- 
tions to the ready availability of sup- 
plies, optimistic crop news and the 
fact that most bakers and jobbers are 
sufficiently supplied for nearby re- 
quirements. 

The principal stumbling block is 
price-consciousness. A major setback 
in values would probably be required 
to touch off any large-scale purchas- 
ing. Meanwhile, a dribble of hand-to- 
mouth orders kept business from 
coming to a standstill. Retail baked 
foods sales were also down somewhat 
in reflection of the unemployment 
situation. 


Quotations May 9, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7@G 
7.10, short patent $6.75@6.85, stand- 
ard $6.65@6.75, first clear $6554 
6.65; hard winter short patent $6.30 
@6.40, standard $6.20@6.30; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.60@5.70. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales in the local 
market were limited to small lots for 
early replacement. Retail bakery 
sales show no improvement. While 
some steel mills show increases in 
working days, the majority of indus- 
tries and offices continue to cut down 
personnel. Last week more interest 
was shown in flour quotations, indi- 
cating some commitments expiring 
shortly need replacements. Prospec- 
tive flour buyers continue to show 
hesitancy in placing any long time or 
large size commitments. Normal sales 
and directions were reported in fam- 
ily patents. Other patents slowed in 
directions last week. Quotations May 
9: Hard Kansas standard patent $6.19 
@6.31, medium $6.24@6.36, short 
$6.34@6.41; spring standard $6.48@ 
6.54, medium $6.53@6.59, short $6.58 
@6.64; high gluten $6.78@6.90; first 
clear $6.22@6.31; advertised family 
patents $7.60; unadvertised $6.75@ 
7.07; pastry and cake $5.90@7.63 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
extremely light and showed no im- 
provement over the past few weeks, 
particularly on hard winters. Bakers 
and jobbers are fairly well contracted 
and reluctant to add to holdings, pref- 
erring to work on backlogs while 
waiting an easing of prices. The bulk 
of the passing business was in this 
category, with a small amount of 
p.d.s. orders. Little improvement is 
looked for until there is a narrowing 
of present costs and the new crop 
months. Mills are producing only 
enough for nominal running time and 
are not pressing for business. 

Spring and soft wheat flours are 
moving in limited volume, with little 
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activity on bookings for more than 30 
to 60 days. 

Shipping directions are not press- 
ing and demand has slowed consider- 
ably with warmer weather. Stocks on 
hand are ample for the lessened re- 
quirements. 

Export flour business was quiet to 
the Americas, with only small 
amounts being worked. Inquiries were 
light from Europe and the Middle 
East. The business pending with 
Guatemala has not yet developed. 

Quotations, carlots, 100-lb. papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.90 @6.05, standard $5.75 @5.90, first 
clear $4.95@5.20; spring short patent 
$6.45 @6.65, standard $6.25@6.45, first 
clear $5.70@6, high gluten $655@ 
6.75; soft wheat short patent $5.75@ 
6.10, straight $5.35@5.60, first clear 
$4.70@5.15, high ratio cake $6.25@ 
5.65. 
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Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour grind in the Pacific 
Northwest held up quite well the 
past week. However, there were no 
new orders reported. Mills continued 
to be busy with previously placed 
orders, but production could drop off 
when this business is completed. Quo- 
tations May 10: Bakery flour, pastry 
$5.80. 

Portland: New bookings were slow. 
Some mills still have bookings to 
Saigon and the Philippines to take 
care of, while domestic mills report 
fair bookings for nearby positions, 
mostly for fill-in. Mills are running 
5 to 6 days, which is good for this 
time of the year. Quotations May 9 
High gluten $7.30, all Montana $7.12, 
fancy hard wheat clears $7.02, Blue- 
stem bakers $7.14, cake $7.82, pastry 
$6.82, pie $6.52, 100% whole wheat 
$6.46, graham $6.06, cracked wheat 
$6.13, crushed wheat $6.36 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Trading in flour 
has been slower, with business pretty 
much of a routine nature. Quota- 
tions May 9: Top patent springs for 
use in Canada $5.95@6.20 in 100’s 
cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. Bakers $4.80@5.10 in 
100’s papers, less cash discounts, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used 

Some small lots of winter wheat 
flour have been worked in the do- 
mestic market, but no great volume 
Demand for export is extremely 
limited. Quotations May 9: $4.20, 100 
Ib. in export cottons, f.o.b. Montreal- 
Halifax. Deliveries of Ontario winter 
wheat are very light, as farmers are 
busy with spring work. It is doubtful 
if much more wheat will come for- 
ward until the new crop. Mills have 
their requirements fairly well taken 
care of, and some wheat has been 
sold for export. Quotations May 9 
$1.51@1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping point 

Winnipeg: Totalling 283,000 sacks, 
export clearances of Canadian flour 
to overseas destinations for the week 
ended May 8 were down 23,500 from 
the previous week. The latest figure 
included 23,000 sacks for Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement destinations, 
compared with 24,800 a week earlier 
Domestic demand continues fairly 
good and mills are operating to ca- 
pacity on a 5-day week. Stocks are 
only moderate and prices unchanged 
Quotations May 10: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.80@6.20; 
second patents, cottons $5.55@5.95; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s 
$4.55@4.80. All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Little change was 
noted in the export flour situation 
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here during the week. Buying orders 
from Canada’s main customer across 
the Pacific, the Philippines, remained 
on the low side due to ample stocks 
im- 


and the hot season. No sharp 

provement is expected in the im- 
mediate future. Canadian exporters 
are paying very close attention to 
the Malaya area. Chinese bakers 
there have been good customers for 


in the face of intense 
Australia, the U.S. 


Canadian flour 
competition from 


ind even France. French mills, now 
that they have lost practically all of 
the old Vietnam market, are com- 
peting very strongly in Malaya as 
well as other areas, including Ceylon. 
Their prices have been considerably 
below the best Canadian ideas. While 


representatives of the Chinese Main- 
here to work on trade 


ind are now 
deals, no further sales of flour to 
that area have been reported. 

The domestic situation shows no 
change, with prices steady. Quota- 
tions May 9, cash car for hard wheat 
rinds: First patents $5.95; bakers’ 
patents $4.90 papers and $5.10 cot- 
tons: Ontario pastry $6.70, cake 
$7.35 

Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour buying was 

very slow and prices were adjusted 


downward 5¢ for the week. Quota- 
tions May 9: Pure white No. 1 $4.70, 
medium $4.50, dark $3.95. 


Chicago: Sales of rye flour were 
very quiet in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending May 12, as buy- 


ers remained well stocked. Prices fell 
during the period, further restraining 
purchases. Quotations May 9: White 
$5.03 @5 08, medium $4.83@4.88, dark 
$4.28@4.33 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 5¢ 
the past week. There was little ac- 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


tivity. Quotations May 9: White $5.54 
@5.74, medium $5.34@5.54, dark 
$4.79 @4.99. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was without feature last week as 
hand-to-mouth transactions continued 
to account for most of the business. 
The May 9 quotation on rye white 
was unchanged from the previous 
week at $5.60@5.70. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices moved 
lower, but the reductions attracted 
no buying interest, instead register- 
ing as the dullest week of the year. 
Directions are slow. Quotations May 
9, f.0.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 


No. 1 $5.38@5.43, medium $5.18@ 
5.23, dark $4.63@4.68, blended $6.21 


@6.31, rye meal $4.88@4.93. 
Portland: Quotations May 9: White 
patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Trading in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is developing 
into the usual pattern for this time 
of year, with prices steady. Quota- 
tions May 9: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
cottons, $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cot- 
tons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal and sales are 
showing a slight decline with warm- 
er weather. Production is paced to 
buying orders and there is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations May 10: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
565; oatmeal in 100-Ib. sacks $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





and $6.75 on shorts. Quotations May 
9, straight cars: Bran $41@42, mill- 
run $42.14@43.14, shorts $42.75@ 
43.75. Mixed or pool cars higher on 
all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for bran was 
fair last week but very slow for 
gray shorts. Supplies of both were 
ample. Quotations May 9, burlaps: 
Bran $45.50@46.50, gray shorts $48.50 
@49.50, delivered Texas common 
points; $1.50 lower on bran and $6 
lower on shorts, compared with one 
week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were slow in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing May 12. As production picked up, 
demand was less. There seemed to be 
a further tendency to weakness dur- 
ing the period. Quotations May 9: 
Bran $44@45, standard midds. $464 
17, flour midds. $51@52, red dog $54 
@55. 

St. Louis: Cash millfeed showed 
sharp declines, without indications 
that the drastic adjustments in values 
have run their course. Bulk feeds 
dropped $2 and midds. about $5 with- 
out stepping up buying interest, ex- 
cept for occasional fill-in purchases 
for single cars. Fair interest con- 
tinued in sacked feed, with truckers 
and jobbers taking single cars and 
truck lots, which partially limited 
pressure on sacked prices. Excellent 
running time by area flour mills 
keeps production at a high level. 

Bulk resale material is being ac- 
tively offered, which further depress- 
es the market. The lecal flour mills 
indicate that forward sales will re- 
quire almost all of their production 
for the week ahead, and only a mod- 
est supply of bulk millfeed will need 
to be sold. Quotations May 9: Sacked 
bran $43.74@ 44 25, shorts $45.50@46; 
bulk bran $40@40.50, shorts $42.75@ 
43 25, middlings $41.25@41.75. 

Boston: The local market was weak 
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Week-end milifeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 





lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran ... . $44.00@45.00 $42.00@43.00 $44.50@45.50 $....@56.00 $....@53.00 
Standard midds. ..... 46.00@47.00 43.00@43.50 46.50@48.00 ....@58.00 . ...@54.00 
Flour midds. ........ 51.00@52.00 46.50@48.00 Rey “ss 02 Ficus eee a. ale 
RS rae $4.00@55.00 49.00@5!.00 57.00@58.00 wns tite caer est 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
ET Sn bv vento weee $37.50@38.25 $43.74@44.25 $45.50@46.50 $50.75@5!.50 $... Rete 
EE Goce wes e 39.00@39.75 45.50@46.00 48.50@49.50 §4.00@54.75 sees Site f 
SS ae wien Hs - sa ee eon iad pee ease Pea 39.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 

Toronto - 00@52.00 $52.00@53.00 $53.00@54.00 

PUNE «8b bind Soreness 6.00@38.00 38.00@39.00 40.00@42.00 
and values on bran declined about $4, New Orleans: The millfeed busi- 


while middlings yielded $3. Mill 
agents reported the supply situation 
completely changed from a week 
earlier, when millfeeds were prac- 
tically on an allocation basis. Buyers 
also retrenched from their active in- 
quiry status which prevailed in the 
preceding week and were extremely 
casual in operations. Quotations May 
10: Bran $53, middlings $54. 

Buffalo: Prices were at lower levels 
and buying was quiet. Supplies have 
built up. The seasonal decline still 
prevails and flour mill running time 
was light. Some mixers business was 
off. Average running time of the mills 
was 5 days. Bran and midds. were off 
$6 from the previous week. Red dog 
was off $1 to $2. Quotations May 9: 
Bran $44.50@45.50, midds. $4650@ 
48, red dog $57@58. The bulk differ- 
ential on bran and middlings was 
$4 50. 

Philadelphia: The millfeed market 
developed a tinge of irregularity last 
week, an event largely ignored by 
buyers. The May 9 list of quotations 
showed bran cff $1 from the previous 
week, to $56. Standard midds. were 
unchanged at $58; and red dog moved 
up to $69. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales con- 
tinued to lag, facing competition from 
lush pastures for this early period of 
the year. Bran and standard midds. 
were down, but flour midds. and red 
dog advanced $1. Quotations May 9, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $53.40 
@54.36, standard midds. $55.40@ 
56 86, flour midds. $59.40@60.36, red 
dog $60.40@61.86. 


ness continued to soften, particularly 
on sacked feeds, with prices dropping 
50¢ on bran and shorts. Demand was 
slow and mills were not pushing for 
business since there was a slight 
tightness in supplies and mills were 
not running overtime. Mixers and 
jobbers are holding off purchases in 
hope of further easing of prices. Quo- 
tations May 9: Bran $50.75@51.50, 
shorts $54@54.75. 

Memphis: The demand for millfeed 
in the Memphis territory picked up 
slightly near the weekend. With a 
better mixed feed business tone, mill- 
feed also improved. Quotations May 
9: Bran $47, gray shorts and standard 
middlings $48.50, burlaps. 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market continued slightly 
on the firm side. Sales to California 
picked up a little and there was Jap- 
anese inquiries for June and July 
shipment. Domestic demand _ con- 
tinued to be slow and the supply of 
millfeed seemed adequate. Quotations 
May 10: Millrun $39, standard midds 
$47 

Portland: Prices are firm. Domes- 
tic sales are slower, but Japan 
bought 3,000 tons for August ship- 
ment. Quotations May 9: Millrun $39 
middlings $8 over. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
during the past week but demand 
remained steady and about equal to 
supply. Plants are working to ca- 
pacity six days a week and are 
booked through the month. Trade to 
the west coast was brisk. Quotations 
May 10 (down $1): Red bran and 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, 


delivery: 
Chicago 

Spring family ws 
Sees: OOM OOD cos dbeesicecdecs é. 7 6.35 
Spring high gluten ..........-..00+. 
Spring short .. 
Spring standard 5.90 : 25 
Spring first clear 5.50@5.85 
Hard winter family ................ 7.55 
CORPS  SNNOED GUE co wadecccccdancce 5.50@5.95 
Hard winter standard ............. 5.40@5.85 
Hard winter first clear ............. 5.70@5.80 
Soft winter short patent ............ 7.28 
Soft winter standard .............. 6.20@6.63 
Sete winter aiveight .........scccwes 
a Ot. | er 5.02@5.45 
rr ED.  cudion s+ opebe en s.6x 5.03@5.08 
Rye flour, dark 4.28@4.33 
Semolina, bulk 

New York 
Spring family . $...@7.60 
Spring high em 7.03@7.13 
Spring short ; 6.83@6.93 
ee ID ods cock secon os oe eis og 
BOW STE CIEE ic oc ccc scccscs -. 6.05@6.25 
Hard winter short iy et oe 
Hard winter standard .......... ... 6.28@6.38 
Hard winter first clear ............. oad nes 
Soft winter short patent ............ 
eee 5.90@6.25 
Soft winter first clear .......... 
Rye flour, white ............. 5.55 5.70 
Me oss ss wg Bde ne danes ; oP 
ON RE op a 6.75@6.85 

Seattle 

EE NOP ove sctdbcecsweded a Pee 
EE ‘wast puso cnc peneetids eulecds 
DET Wiis ok 60-9 od eos Uetnaah Sed ---@5.80 


*100-ib. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, 


Spring top patent 
Bakers* . 
Winter exportst 


f.a.s. 


in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
. $6.40@7.35 $ ° Bees $7.60@7.70 
6.07@6.25 ... am 6.75@6.95 
5.87@6.08 . : 6.35 6.55@6.75 
5.77@5.98 ‘ , 6.25 6.45@6.70 
5.37@5.62 : ' ..-@6.10 5.82@6.12 
jaa - ‘ . §5.70@7.15 : 
we --» 5.50@5.60 ...@5.75 6.10@6.56 
sea .. 5.40@5.45 5.55 5.95@6.46 
‘ . 4.55@4.90 4.90 5.65@5.72 
t ; ae ; . 7.83@8.02 
: Jaa ee aoa - 6.90@7.32 
— ye a ; 5.70 6.14@6.33 
+ ae : 4.80 5.06@5.48 
..-@4.50 § : ie ... 5.54@5.74 
‘$3 95 -@ 5.34@5.54 
-@6.00 @ @ 4.79@4.99 
Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
$...@... $...@7.62 $6.75@7.07 :¢ 
ens 7.10@7.1! 6.78@6.90 6.55@6.75 
6.75@6.85 6.81@6.9! 6.58@6.64 6.45@6.65 
6.65@6.75 eee 8! 6.48@6.54 6.25@6.45 
6.55@6.65 6.02@6.22 6.22@6.3! 5.70@6.00 
6.30@6.40 6.53@6.63 6.34@6.4! 5.90@6.05 
6.20@6.30 6.38@6.48 6.19@6.3! 5.75@5.90 
aes. - eee ome ~s ... 4.95@5.20 
ab — asa ee be --» 5.75@6.10 
lee ... 5.92@6.27 7 . §5.35@5.60 
ee ; : ‘ ’ 4.70@5.15 
5.60@3.70 . oxo SBOE AB «.n +o 
..-@ 4.63@4.68 $ 
@ @ ..-@6.64 
Toronto **Winnipeg 


$5.95@6.20 $5.80@6.20 
4.80@5.10 a 
itd wen --»@4.20 eS ee 


Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 


and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 
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millrun $37, middlings $42. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $44, mid- 
dlings $49. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $44.50, middlings $49.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeeds continues fair, and prices 
remain firm. Quotations May 9: Bran 
$51@52, shorts $52@53, middlings 
$53@54, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Tor- 
onto-Montreal. 

Winn peg: Stocks of millfeeds from 
Western Canada continue to move to 
Eastern Canada and the New Eng- 
land states, and there is the usual 
steady movement from Alberta mills 
into British Columbia. Supplies have 
been reduced and are far from bur- 
densome. Prices are steady. Quota- 
tions May 10: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $36 
@38 in the three prairie provinces; 
shorts $38@39; middlings $40@42. 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic business re- 
mains quiet. Nothing to speak of has 
developed in the export field. Mild 
weather has slowed sales. Supplies 
here are ample for current needs. 
Quotations May 9: Bran $45, shorts 
$46, middlings $48. 





PROGRAMS 
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years of frustration, planning and 
negotiations, the trend of govern- 
ment operations in the grain trade 
has been reversed. 

Thus, the feed grains used either 
by the feed industry in its feeds or 
directly by its customers, will be 
coming more under normal market 
influences. It means more of a free 
market basis for the grain and feed 
industries. 

Selling Non-Storable Grain 

Mr. Oliver also noted that the 
government plan for selling non- 
storable feed grains at the market- 
ing points nearest the point of ac- 
quisition by CCC is of major im- 
portance to the industry, including 
country elevator operators. 

He urged the grass roots segment 
of the grain industry to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to mer- 
chandise more of the feed grains at 
the country level. 

Under the new export plan, ex- 
porters will submit proof of exports 
of grain to the CCC. They will be 
given payment-in-kind certificates. 
These will carry specific dollar val- 
ues based on the number of bushels 
exported times the export payment 
rate for the kind of grain exported. 
The export payment rates will be 





FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N., V., 
Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,””’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 
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set by competitive bidding by ex- 
porters and acceptance by CCC. 

The certificates will be redeemable 
in any feed grains available from 
CCC. The value of the CCC grain 
will be figured at going market 
prices. The grain will be delivered 
by CCC at seaboard for export. 

As the new export programs go 
into operation, CCC, as noted above, 
is resuming sales, for unrestricted 
use, of nonstorable grain in ware- 
house and at bin sites. 

The new export program is a re- 
sult of discussions between a grain 
industry committee and USDA of- 
ficials. 

In some respects, it is considered 
unfortunate that the feed grain pro- 
gram gets off to a start so late in 
the corn crop year when much of 
the world export business in corn 
has already been committed, at least 
so far as the U.S. share is concerned. 

Subsidy Rate 

Meanwhile, a principal question re- 
mains that of the rate of subsidy 
bids which CCC will accept. It is 
seen that the government will have 
considerable latitude in channeling 
demand of one feed grain over an- 
other just as it suits USDA purposes 
in funneling one commodity into the 
export stream in precedence over an- 
other. 

Such flexibility of CCC subsidy ac- 
tion must be expected as an instru- 
ment whereby it will act to relieve 
storage congestion or to favor a com- 
modity where surpluses seem to be 
mounting heavily. 

In the subsidy bidding procedure, 
at the close of the market each day, 
exporters will be permitted to sub- 
mit bids for a subsidy for certain 
quantities of corn. Bidd‘ng will be 
open for one hour, and after that 
period as quickly as possible, CCC 
will notify successful bidders of its 
decision. 

The trade had asked that a bid 
once accepted might be available for 
indefinite use at some later date, but 
since the program is getting under 
way in the latter half of the corn 
crop year, Officials felt they could 
not run the risk of abetting subsidy 
windfalls which might occur. 

However, USDA agreed that bids 


will be accepted for three basic 60-. 


day periods during which the quan- 
tity of the commodity obtained in 
advance of export must be exported 
by the successful bidder or owner of 
the in-kind certificate. It is expected 
that there will be a traffic in subsidy 
certificates between exporters or in- 
termediates. 

There will be an interchangeability 
for certificate redemption among all 
feed grains, after the later regula- 
tions are issued for the other grains 

oats, barley, rye and grain sor- 
ghums. 





WHEAT 
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estimate exceeded the final 
tion by 163 million 
smallest change was in 1957 when 
the final production exceeded the 
May 1 estimate by 4 million bushels. 

The estimated 42.1 million acres of 
winter wheat remaining for harvest 
on May 1 is a third larger than the 
1957 harvested acreage, the largest 
since 1953 but is 7% less than aver- 
age. The portion of the seeded acre- 
age that will be harvested for grain 
is estimated at 95.9%, the third high- 
est of record and the highest since 
1919. This compares with 84.2% for 
the 1957 crop and the average of 


produc- 
bushels. The 


84%. Of the 1.8 million acres seeded 
but not expected to be harvested as 


grain, less than half of it is located 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. This compares 
with 4.5 million acres seeded but not 
harvested in these states in 1957 as 
well as 8.3 million wheat acres placed 
in the acreage reserve program in 
1957. These states expect to harvest 
9 million acres more in 1958 than in 
1957, an increase of 73%. 

April generally developed into a 
wet, cool month that brought ample 
to excessive moisture to nearly all 
wheat producing areas. Condition of 
wheat is uniformly good to excellent 
throughout the winter wheat areas, 
recording slight to generous gains 
in production prospects during the 
month. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Grain Firm Organized 


At Hooker, Okla. 


HOOKER, OKLA. A new grain 
firm has been organized here and 
has started construction of 1 million 
bushels of additional bin space in 
Hooker. The firm is TexCo Grain Co. 
Stockholders are W. B. Johnston 
Grain Co., Enid, Okla.; T. F. Voiles, 
J. D. Voiles, Thomas P. Metcalf and 
Harry L. Butler all of Hooker. 

TexCo Grain will take over the 
W. B. Johnston Grain Co. elevators in 
Hooker, Guymon, Adams and Mouser, 
all in Texas County, Oklahoma. 

The new firm is also purchasing 
elevators at Hooker and Guymon, 
which formerly were property of 
Light Grain & Milling Co. of Liberal, 
Kansas. The new bins will be of flat 
type steel construction at the north- 
east edge of Hooker, plus an elevator 
leg 128 ft. tall of enclosed steel tank 
construction. The main building will 
cover an area with 100 ft. of frontage 
and 500 ft. deep. 

BREAD (S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COMMODITY OFFICE MOVES 
EVANSTON, ILL.—The Commod- 

ity Stabilization Service commodity 

office at Evanston has moved to 2201 

Howard St. The new long distance 

telephone number is University 9- 

0600 and the local telephone number 

is Rogers Park 1-5000. 
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Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


N. V. 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 





a AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
* 


Importers of 


FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO? 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG 


Cable Address: “Fexwne.y.,” Liverpoo! 














Cable Address Dorrgace,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 

KIRKCALDY 


Dundee 


26/28 High St 
Cable: “Philip,” 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


OFFICES ALSO AT s 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
BELFAST 


DUBLIN 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
FICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











TROELS FODE 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32 








Specializes in Flour, Cereals 
and Bakers’ Supp! 
Cable Address: ““‘Trofo Copenhagen 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW ,C.2 

Cc. I. F. business much preferred 


50 Wellington Street 


Glasgow 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions 


will be sent on request 








Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





| , ry. r Y 7 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed 


SINCE 1889 


Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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flour rise and fall depending upon 
wheat crop conditions in foreign mar- 
kets and government subsidy pro- 
not only in the U.S. but also 

other countries, such as France 
ind Germany. The world wide effort 
towards national industries will have 
a marked effect on the amount of 
flour business we do abroad. 

Recently the export advisory com- 


grams 





mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
ration pointed out that “Present 
restrictions, embargoes, quotas, du- 
ties, ete., seriously jeopardize ex- 
pansion and encourage the construc- 


f flour mills in other countries, 


many of which do not and cannot 
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raise any significant quantities of 
wheat.” 

To summarize our market position, 
then, we can say that the family 
market is declining while the bakery 
market is increasing. Now this pre- 
sents us with a troublesome paradox: 
for there is a real price problem 
within the bakery market. So the 
market which provides earnings—the 
family flour and mix business—is 
declining, while the one which pro- 
vides an earnings problem is increas- 
ing. This puts tremendous responsi- 
bility on millers to make the sale of 
bulk flour economic. 


Industry Picture 

Now that we've covered some of 
the things that are happening in our 
fiour markets, let’s look at what is 
happening in the processing and 
handling of flour. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
| WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 











OTSEGO 





A fancy clear favored 
in the highest 
quality shops 


gd SINCE 1879 


COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINN ESOTA 





Our industry is noted—perhaps un- 
favorably so—for the fact that no 
major changes occurred in our pro- 
duction processes for many years 
after steel rollers replaced mill 
s_ones, and purifiers were introduced 
in the 1870's. 

Now, as you know, a major in- 
novation has made its appearance in 
our industry as a result of the work 
done in recent years on air separa- 
tion or air classification of flour. 
There has been a great deal of in- 
terest in this subject in the last few 
years, not only in this country, but 
also in foreign countries. A year ago, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., announced to 
this group what we call a “turbo 
milling process.” As you know, the 
process permits the production of 
flours that are particularly suited 
for various purposes. Developments 
of this kind imply a high potential 
for new products and broadened mar- 
kets of great benefit to the future 
of our industry—they should help to 
fill the technical vacuum which does 
exist in our industry. Uses for some 
of these new flours are still to be 
developed. 

Now let's take a quick look at the 
food industry as a whole—the na- 
tions biggest business. In 1957, it’s 
estimated that Americans spent 
$7214 billion for food, which includes 
over $8 billion for meals eaten away 
from home. In a recent article in 
Nation’s Business it was estimated 
that in 1975 Americans will spend, 
in terms of today’s prices, about $105 
billion on food. They say further that 
“This doesn’t mean the capsule or 
pill meal will be coming into favor, 
except possibly for future space 
travel. Also, food experts say there 
is little chance that such high pro- 
tein dishes as, say, nettle soup, sun- 
flower cookies, or grassburgers will 
replace today’s foods, at least during 
our lifetime.” 

They go on to say that “The food 
industry is looking with some cer- 
tainty to these future trends: 

“Sales will shoot up for processed, 
convenience foods. 

“Competition will stiffen in prac- 
tically every segment of the industry. 

“More money will be spent on re- 
search for product development and 
improvement. 

“More will be spent eating out. 

“Sales of meat, eggs, fruits and 
vegetables, and dairy products will 
increase. Sales of cereals and pota- 
toes will rise less rapidly. 

“Much more money will be spent 
on pre-selling to acquaint housewives 
with products.” 

I believe it will take many new 
developments in the flour milling in- 
dustry to maintain the per capita 
consumption against the competition 
of other food developments. 

As I see it, there are three possi- 
bilities for the future: 

1. We can try to initiate activities 
that will halt the downward trend 
in per capita consumption and poss- 
ibly start it on the upturn, which 
would insure an excellent future for 
the flour milling industry. 

2. We can hold per capita con- 
sumption where it is now and depend 
on population increases to make a 
slowly expanding industry. 

3. We can create new products, 
new interest and new markets which 
would result in a much more vigor- 
ous and expanding industry. For 
example, we should work toward a 
greater use of cereal products in 
those parts of the world which live 
on protein-deficiency diets—the In- 
dians of Central America, for in- 
stance. I don’t think anyone in busi- 
ness today wants to be satisfied with 
an industry that is just maintaining 
its status quo. 
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The objectives for the future, 
therefore, seem obvious — education 
and promotion for increased per cap- 
ita consumption, technological pro- 
gress resulting in expanded markets 
and broader uses for the industry's 
products. These objectives depend on 
new knowledge, resulting in new de- 
velopments, new products and new 
markets, both domestic and indus- 
trial. The answer to the future ap- 
pears to be in research, in develop- 
ing new markets, new products, and 
in educating the public to eat more 
of them. 

How are we, as flour millers, going 
about this job? While I cannot speak 
for our industry as a whole, I can 
tell you what some of us are trying 
to do. 

1. We must generate enthusiasm 
for our industry among our custo- 
mers and the public. While our coun- 
try is currently in an economic re- 
cession, our industry remains healthy 

2. We must sell consumers on the 
low cost, high protein advantages of 
our products. 


3. We must emphasize constant 
and better engineering to reduce 
costs. 


4. We must have improved mech- 


anization—labor-saving devices that 
improve quality and cut costs—if we 
are to meet foreign competition. We 


are fortunate that our union people 
understand this need for mechaniza- 
tion if we are to remain competitive 
and provide ultimate job security. 
5. We must develop new products 
for example, new products out of 


millfeed. There is now a soya meal 
on the market with 50% protein 
Why not higher protein flour mid- 
dlings? 

6. We must give more attention 
and more dollars to the research 


which will obsolete our competition 

7. We need better inventory con- 
trol. The trend to bulk binning is a 
step in this direction. 

8. We must recognize the current 
recession as a stimulation to take 
the water out of our organization. 

9. We must develop new ap- 
proaches to marketing our products 

10. We must keep pace with the 
explosive research and development 
era in which we are living. 

The problems we face are industry- 
wide and cannot be solved by one 
milling company working by itself 
for its own ends. Through the Millers 


National Federation we have been 
able to pool our efforts for more 


effective action and this year I am 
most happy to see that real strides 
are being made toward greater inter- 
industry cooperation between millers, 
wheat growers and bakers. Through 
AOM, with its district meetings, 
papers and annual conventions, there 
is joint action. All of us are involved 
in supplying a basic food that is good 
to eat and essential to good nutrition 
We are supplying many valuable by- 
products. 

In a recent talk before a seminar 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Robert Larsen of our com- 
pany concluded by saying——‘‘the fate 
of any company will to a degree de- 
pend on its fear of the future. Com- 
placency and self-satisfaction have 
no place in American industry.” We 
in the flour milling industry can't 
rest on our laurels—we have to ag- 
gressively shape our own future. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dividend Declared 


KANSAS CITY — The Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 5¢ a share on 
class A and class B common stock 
of the corporation. 
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Hard Spring and Winter 
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* Personalized Service 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplcr 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 


Buhler, Kansas 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln 
Wellington, 


Elevator, 


Kansas 


Main Office: 
Board of Trade Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Baus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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Gooch’s Best’ 
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to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
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was another important speaker, Eu- 
gene Woolley, General Mills, Inc., who 
dealt with management development. 
His talk, due to lack of space, has 
been held over until next week. 

Commented an observer: “All these 
talks, brought together in one ses- 
sion, merit the attention of everybody 
in the milling business for they are 
fundamental to that business.” 

Commanding equal attention from 
the millers was the What’s New seg- 
ment of the program, moderated by 
Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
chairman of ADM’s technical com- 
mittee. Fine particle classification 
and new packing equipment attracted 
keen attention and brought fast note 
taking by the auditors. 

Eugene Hayden, Rust Prevention 
Assn., gave a progress report on the 
work of his group and explained that 
the aim was to insure a stable sup- 
ply of high quality raw materials up- 
on which the milling industry de- 
pends. The work is being made pos- 
sible, he said, by the continued sup- 
port of the industry. Prof. G. McEl- 
rath, University of Minnesota, spoke 
on decision making. He explained that 
in calculating and knowing the risks 
involved in making a management 
decision about a process does allow 
eases to be investigated and under- 
lined. The executive secretary of the 
Scale Manufacturers Assn., Arthur 
Sanders, dealt with the application 
and maintenance of scales (see 
page la.) 

Sanitation Program 

Infestation is a major talking point 
among millers at the present time 
and AOM'’s sanitation committee is 
currently engaged in intensive in- 
vestigations. As part of the program, 
the committee presented a series of 
four talks, liberally illustrated with 
pictures. Waldo Locke, General Mills, 
Inc., a member of the committee, 
dealt with built-in sanitation. Mohl 
Solworth, Industrial Sanitation 








ROCK RIVER” CRE ODGETT’S” RYE stcxwuear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Counsellors, defined sanitation and 
Dr. Lyman Henderson, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, covered the pro- 
tective treatment of grain. Kenton 
Harris, U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, described fragment count 
correlated with grain infestation. 

Effective mill operation was the 
subject given to a group of panelists, 
led by Eugene Gehrig, Quaker Oats 
Co. His partners were J. M. Sheeks, 
International Milling Co.; Kenneth 
Nordstrom, GMI.; Joseph Leese, Cali- 
fornia Milling Corp.; R. R. Brother- 
ton, Bay State Milling Co.; Francis 
W. Rowe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
T. Chris Mills, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 

A report of the panel discussion 
will appear in a later issue. J. George 
Kehr rounded out the session by 
pointing out that effective mill oper- 
ation and modernization program- 
ming depended primarily upon the 
men involved. The industry needs 
skilled men; effective working de- 
pends as much as it depends upon 
anything on the maintenance crews 
and he paid a tribute to their work 
in the mill. 

Jack Perkins, GMI, presided over a 
session that heard John M. Gleason 
give a careful exposition on bulk 
handling, loading and transportation. 
Air pollution control was the subject 
taken by Malcolm McLouth, chief air 
pollution control engineer, Minneapo- 
lis. He showed slides to illustrate the 
manner in which milling plants con- 
tributed to pollution. 

Alden Ackels, GMI, rounded out 
the technical program with a de- 
scription of the technical committee's 
mill productivity study. 

While husbands were busy in con- 
ference, the ladies were looked after 
by various firms. Sterwin Chemicals 
Inc. gave a breakfast after which 
the ladies toured the Pillsbury Kitch- 
ens. The Minnesota mills entertained 
the ladies at lunch and prizes and 
favors were distributed. 

Next year’s conference will be held 
in Chicago and already Mr. Bradford, 
in his presidential role, and Mr. 
Sophn have started plans. 

Venue will be the Sherman Hotel 
May 11-14, 1959. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Niagara Frontier 


AACC to Tour Plant 


BUFFALO—A conducted tour of 
the $421 million Sir Adam Beck hy- 
droelectric power plant at Queenston 
Heights, Ont., near Buffalo will com- 
prise the May meeting of the Niagara 
Frontier Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. The sec- 
tion will meet at 1:45 p.m. May 17 at 
the reception building of the plant 
installation. Augmenting this pro- 
gram on an optional basis, a light 
luncheon will be available anytime 
after 10 am. at the Niagara Glen 
Restaurant. A recreation area, which 
includes picnic facilities, nursery and 
golf course operated by the Niagara 
Parks Commission adjoins the res- 
taurant. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW STORAGE TANK 
COLDWATER, KANSAS — The 
Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp. of 
Wichita, Kansas, has begun construc- 
tion on a new steel grain bin storage 
tank here, which when completed will 
hold about 330,000 bu. It will be the 
first of its kind in this part of the 
country, and will be 90 ft. in diame- 
ter, complete with aeration units and 
Hot Spot detectors. The new addition 
will bring Wallingford’s storage ca- 
pacity here to 820,000 bu. The firm 
has also purchased additional land 
just south of the elevator from the 

Home Lumber Co., Coldwater. 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 


per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
v v Vv 





HELP WANTED 








_—e—EE v 
WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN. 


Aggressive mill with location for milling 
both spring and Southwest, also blended 
flours. Has opening for salesman in area 
adjacent to Chicago, upper Indiana, and 
Ohio. Should live in Chicago area. Prefer 
man with flour selling experience or ex 
perience and knowledge of the baking 
industry Address Ad No 3748, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 











se rm v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





Canadian Wheat, Flour 


Movement Climbs 


WINNIPEG — The outward move- 
ment of Canadian wheat and flour 
combined climbed above the 7 mil- 
lion-bushel mark for the week ended 
May 8 to top the previous week’s to- 
tal of 5,725,000 bu. by 1,331,000 bu. 
The flour figure was smaller and 
equalled 651,000 bu. in terms of 
wheat compared with 705,000 bu. a 
week earlier. The flour totals in- 
cluded 23,000 and 57,000 bu. respec- 
tively for International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries. 

IWA wheat clearances aggregated 
1,557,000 bu. and included 447,000 to 
Germany; 446,000 to Netherlands; 
289,000 to Japan, and 263,000 bu. to 
Switzerland. Belgium was the other 
destination. 

Class 2 shipments amounted to 4,- 
848,000 bu. and of this 1,786,000 clear- 
ed to the U.K.; 1,685,000 to India; 
738,000 to Netherlands; 436,0000 to 
China; and 166,000 bu. to Belgium 
The remaining parcel of 37,000 bu 
was cleared to Germany. 

The outward movement of Cana- 
dian grains from Fort William/Port 
Arthur since the beginning of the 
current crop year on Aug. 1, 1957, 
lags behind the previous year both 
in lake and rail shipments. During 
the period from Aug. 1 to the close 
of navigation in December 134.8 mil- 
lion bushels of all grain cleared down- 
bound compared with 167.5 million 
bushels a year earlier. From the 
opening of navigation this year to 
April 30 the boat movement totaled 
31.6 million bushels compared with 
34.3 million a year ago. For the crop 
year to the end of April the rail 
movement was 9.7 million bushels 
compared with 16.8 million in the 
same period of 1956-57. 

Wheat accounted for almost half of 
the current and previous year’s total. 
The smaller movement reflected, in 
part, the decreased overseas exports 
from St. Lawrence river and Cana- 
dian Atlantic ports. The movement 
out of Canadian Pacific coast ports, 
however, is heading for a new record. 
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Service Headquarters 


List Services @vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 

' there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 


The Northwestern Miller ofers advertisers: 
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Exclusive Lists 


Proof of a job well done. . . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


' 
' 
! 
" 
' 
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! 
' 
" 
1 
1 
“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- ' 
est and value to us and the book is in the : 
customary quality tradition of The North- ' 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling : 
firm oficial.* : 
! 
1 
1 
' 
' 
! 
' 
' 
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“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, the weekly news 
magazine serving the milling industry and the 
grain trade 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual supplying 
in one source information on the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries. 


@ The library, for reference and research 


Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 





Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 





Miller 

















2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Opportunity Available Through 


Good Weighin 


CALE people feel a _ responsibil- 
ity to bring about an awareness 
among business people of the oppor- 
tunities available through good 
weighing practices and of the dan- 
gers of inadequate scales. All too 
often it seems to us the scale owner 
pays too little attention to weighing, 
which we think may be the most 
critical operation of the business. 
With the hundreds of thousands of 
weight determinations a good scale 
will make; the tremendous total 
value of the products it weighs; the 
very substantial dollar cost of even 
small weighing errors; the low cost 
of good modern scales and reliable 
scale maintenance service, the use of 
inadequate weighing equipment any- 
where is hardly excusable. 
I understand that over the years 
and particularly in recent times, 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Sanders is 
executive secretary of the Scale 
Manufacturers Assn., Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C. This article is the address 
he presented during the recent 1958 
Association of Operative Millers tech- 
nical conference at Minneapolis. An- 
other articles in this issue is also de- 
voted to talks presented during this 
conference. 





highly placed milling people have 
urged millers to have a careful and 
critical look at their weighing equip- 
ment, this to improve the efficiency 
of processing and to make sure of 
correct weights in both purchasing 
and selling. 

If you have weighing problems, as 
has been indicated, their solutions 
may be simpler than you now think. 
This may call for creative thinking 
and action. A Yale philosopher, Dr. 
Northrop, has suggested that no one 
is a creative thinker unless he has a 
thorn in his flesh continuously. Crea- 
tive thinking, he says, consists of be- 
ing sensitive to that disturbance, 
analyzing it and finally coming up 
with an answer. 

Positive thinking would never con- 
sider weighing as a thorn in the flesh 
—there are too many benefits from 
weighing to place it in that cate- 


By Arthur Sanders 


gory. Only those with serious weight 
problems should regard it as a thorn. 
If the problems continue, we suggest 
that positive and creative thinking 
will produce answers to the problems 
and you will be pleased with the re- 
sults. 

You in the milling industry are ex- 
perienced analysts, and I'm sure 
those of you who have carefully ana- 
lyzed the cost of incorrect and ineffi- 
cient weighing, as compared to the 
opportunities and values of good 
weighing, have decided in favor of 
the latter. If you are not sure of your 
weighing, why not give it a thorough 
study and investigation? In studying 
the economics of weighing, it should 
be remembered that the value of the 
product and the volume weighed are 
primary factors. Weighing costs 
should be compared with the cost of 
probable scale errors. I'm sure your 
analysis will show scale costs are a 
comparatively minor item. 

What makes good weighing? First, 
the selection of a well-made scale of 
good design, proper for the particular 
weighing job, after careful study of 
the circumstances by experienced 
scale people; next, good installation, 
to see that the scale has a fair op- 
portunity to function under proper 
conditions; then comes frequent test- 
ing, inspection and maintenance to 
see that wear and external conditions 
do not cause the scale to go out of 
tolerance; and, last, but as important 
as any, is supervision by capable peo- 
ple who can spot incorrect practices 
or unsatisfactory conditions affecting 
the performance of the scale. 


Careful Study 

As to study of the weighing job 
and conditions, in selecting appropri- 
ate scales this should be very care- 
fully done at the outset by experi- 
enced plant personnel and scale peo- 
ple. You should look to and expect 
the selection of weighing devices 
which are the most proper for the 
particular weighing operation, all 
circumstances considered. 

In the matter of design, there are 
many features which are well known 
to scale design engineers. Many of 
these features are long accepted and 
well recognized for particular scales, 
applicable to certain weighing assign- 


ments. New design features and new 
scale capabilities are, of course, being 
developed all along and the scale in- 
dustry has certainly done a great 
service in meeting the special re- 
quirements of your industry and 
others. The good design engineer 
must very carefully study the re- 
quirements of the particular weigh- 
ing job and correctly incorporate the 
applicable features which will best 
provide the needed sensitivity, ac- 
curacy, trouble-free reliability, speed, 
installation arrangements and other 
essentials 

A well designed and carefully pro- 
duced scale may function improperly 
due to poor installation, through no 
fault of the scale itself. Good instal- 
lation is an element of scale opera- 
tion which can’t be overemphasized 
Careful consideration should be given 


to the firm foundation on which the 
scale should rest, and to the avoid- 
ance of the adverse effect of exces- 


sive 
quently 
which 


vibration. Space limitations fre- 

affect the scale features 
are to be utilized. Arrange- 
ments should be made to avoid load 
shocks as much as possible, to retain 
the stability which was designed and 
built into the scale, and to avoid up- 
setting the delicate alignments and 
adjustments 

Frequent testing and maintenance 
are musts for good scale performance 
The scale is the very finest measur- 
ing instrument, long recognized for 
its consistent accuracy and reliabil- 
ity. However, like any instrument or 
machine, with constant use its parts 
deteriorated 


may become worn and 
Adverse external conditions such as 
dust, corrosion, etc., repress the free- 


dom of the working parts. Manage- 
ment can make tremendous strides 
toward completely satisfactory 
weighing by becoming scale and 
weight conscious. One of the signifi- 
cant factors which this consciousness 
should recognize is frequent testing 
and maintenance by competent scale 
personnel. 


Supervision Needed 

Supervision is frequently overlook- 
ed. It includes not only supervision 
of weighing personnel but of the 
weighing practices, the itself 
and the conditions under which it is 


scale 


g Practices 





yperating. Supervision of the weigh- 
ing should be by well trained people 
who can and will recognize unsatis- 
factory weighing conditions and are 
capable of taking the necessary ac- 


tion to correct them. It should be t 
your advantage if the supe 


visors cal 


be independent of the actual weigh- 
ing function. In addition, the weigh- 
ers themselves should be skilled in 
their tasks—they are the weigh- 


masters and if they don’t know and 
carry out proper weighing practices 


with complete sincerity, the chances 


are that your weighing will not be 
satisfactory 
No doubt these several important 


elements of good weighing are as 
well known to you as they are to peo- 
ple in the scale industry. They are so 
significant, however, that it is well 
to have them re-emphasized. As you 
well know, good weighing can’t be 
bought merely by purchasing a well 
designed and carefully manufactured 
although good weighing can't 
without that first essential 
can have really fine 
weighing if it will, and the starting 
point is for management to become 


WEIGHING, 


scale, 
be had 
Management 
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TRIPLE YOUR ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


WORKING CIRCULATION 
—Studies of flour manufacture 
show that about 300 of the mills 
in this country produce 98% of 
the flour. Milling Production 
with its controlled circulation 
reaches more than 1,000 key men 
in these important flour mills. 
This working circulation pro- 
vides contact each month with 
the people who directly or indi- 
rectly control the buying—super- 
intendents, operative millers, 
chemists and plant managers. 
There is no waste circulation— 
only working circulation — and 
you are assured of reaching your 
potential customers in the most 
productive mills. 


LEADERSHIP MAKES 
READERSHIP — Readership 
surveys and unsolicited corre- 
spondence from its readers attest 
to the editorial leadership of 
Milling Production. That edi- 
torial leadership is held by com- 
plete words-and-pictures reports 
of the latest milling technology, 
current news, features and com- 
plete coverage of the activities 
of the industry’s two technical 
associations. The real price the 
reader of a publication pays is 
the amount of time he puts in 
reading that journal. Over one 
half of the readers of Milling 
Production have requested that 
it be sent to their homes so that 
they may enjoy uninterrupted 
reading pleasure. 





THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER « 


CROPLIFE 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION 


DOUBLE-DUTY DOLLARS 
—Money spent for advertising in 
Milling Production does double 
duty. In addition to reaching the 
production personnel, the adver- 
tiser’s message is read in the 
Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller by the 
executives who approve pur- 
chase orders. No other adver- 
tising medium in the flour mill- 
ing industry offers this double- 
duty feature of reaching both 
groups — mill technologists and 
executives—with the same ad- 
vertising message and for the 
cost of one advertisement. Take 
advantage of this 100% coverage 
through one double-duty adver- 
tising contract. 
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HY are you in the milling 

business? Do you consider it 
a good business to be in? Have you 
regretted your original move in that 
direction? Would you recommend it 
to your own son or to other young 
people as a profession? What are you 
looking forward to five years from 
today—10 years from today — and 
what are the forces which are today 
shaping that picture? What can we 
do about directing that trend? 

The subject of this discussion is 
milling economics. The New Cen- 
tury dictionary says that economics 
is: 

The science and management of 
means and resources. 

The science treating of the pro- 
duction, distribution and consump- 
tion or the material welfare of 
mankind. 

An economist is one versed in 
economy of management. 

One who is sparing and effective 
in the use of means as money, la- 
bor or time. Another definition of 
an economist is one who, though 
wrong 90% of the time, is never 
uncertain. 

Milling, as an industry has been a 
most important part of the industrial 


society since long before there was 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Reed is 
president of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita. He presented this discussion 
at the 1958 technical conference of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 





any such thing as industry, as such 
From the beginning of civilized times, 
the miller has been a major cog in 
community life, and the standard of 
living quite often used the availability 
of white flour as a benchmark—a 
measuring device, if you please—to 
indicate the upgrading of the stand- 
ard of living and to classify the levels 
of society within that civilization. 
Milling, being both an art and a sci- 
ence, has progressed and developed 
as our form of community living has 
progressed and developed. 

During that time, our industry has 
experenced all the ups and downs 
of trial and error in forms of govern- 
ment, in the rise and fall of reli- 
gious tolerance and intolerance and 
the long experimentation in human 
relationships involved in developing 
what we are now pleased to call the 
Free Enterprise System or the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. For many years I 
was associated with a milling family 
that traced its active milling with- 
out interruption back to the time of 
the Revolution in this country, and 
before that a number of generations 
in Switzerland. Following the history 
of that milling family with which I 
was most familiar provided an in- 
teresting study not only in what 
makes milling as we know it today, 
but also what makes these United 
States as we know them today. 


Place of Government 

Thus, let us touch for a moment on 
the place of the government in your 
business and mine. I will not attempt 
an objective discussion of the prin- 
ciples of government. That is a sub- 
ject within itself and has no place in 
a discussion of milling, either prac- 
tical milling or milling economics. On 
the other hand, we can not avoid 
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touching on it because of the tre- 
mendous impact of various activities 
of our government upon the prob- 
lems which you and all of us have 
to face daily in the conduct of our 
milling business. 

First, the agricultural program 
which deals directly with the supply 
of raw materials with which our in- 
dustry has to work. It is not enough 
to say that it is a political football 
and because of that fact the steps 
taken and the decisions reached must 
be judged entirely politically. Neither 
enough to say that the rural 
population of the U.S. has consistent- 
ly declined, is still declining, and a 
year ago was estimated by the Cen- 
sus Bureau at slightly over 20 mil- 
lion or approximately 12% of the to- 
tal population. That undoubtedly has 
some significance politically and this 
will undoubtedly tend to shape future 
legislation. On the other hand, from 
the viewpoint of the economist he 
should not overlook the fact that ag- 
riculture buys more petroleum in the 
U.S. than any other industry, that it 
more finished steel than any 
other industry excepting the automo- 
bile, and that up until the year 1955 
the agricultural industry used more 
steel than was used in all new pas- 
senger automobiles annually. Its use 
of raw rubber, of chemical materials, 
electricity it consumes—all put agri- 
culture more nearly back in the im- 
portant position it occupies in the 
economic impact on the nation as a 
whole. Therefore, it is not realistic 
to anticipate that the decreasing 
number of voters directly concerned 
in agricultural production will tend 
to eliminate agricultural programs 
from their important place in the 
political day-to-day living of the 
country. 


is it 


uses 


Correct Answer 


As an idealist, I might say to you 
that the correct answer would be 
for the two major political parties 
to realize that they both have a “hot 
potato” in the agricultural problem 
that they can not come up with 


W. Reed 


answers that will ever satisfy a ma- 
jority of the voters who are influ- 
enced by agricultural prosperity or 
depression, and that the sensible 
thing would be to organize a bipar- 
tisan approach to the whole question 
and thus give it some possibility of 
reasonable success. However, so long 
as we have a government by pres- 
sure, a government by voting control, 
and a Congress that in its majority 
decisions is governed by the impact 
of the legislation on the aggregate 
vote rather than whether the action 
is best for the country in the long 
run, you are not going to eliminate 
agriculture as a government program 
and certainly the present situation 
would seem to indicate more com- 
plete control of agriculture in the im- 
mediate years to come rather than 
less. 

Thus it has been said that the gov- 
ernment controls the markets 
cially wheat. Almost a billion bushels 
of that wheat are now the property 
of the government, representing a 
year-and-a-half requirements for the 
entire nation. At present we are en- 
gaged in a political debate as to 
what should be done about fur- 
thering the controls of that wheat 
along with the other basic agricultur- 
al products. This industry, as an in- 
dustry, has determined wisely, I be- 
lieve, to make no representation as 
to how this program should be set up. 
It has said to the responsible govern- 
mental agencies and to the Congress 
that, as an industry, it will be glad 
to cooperate with government in an 
effort to make any program adopted 
as workable as possible, to point out 
any areas where it seems the pro- 
posed approach is not practical. 


espe- 


In my opinion, that policy should be 
continued by the industry and by the 
individual members of this industry 
That particular “hot potato” is not 
one which we have to pick up, and 
our efforts can be more profitably 
directed to seeing that the programs 
adopted provide—so 
for the orderly production of wheat 


far as possible 
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of the proper quality and types and 
the making available of the wheats 
as they are needed for milling either 
for domestic consumption or for ex- 
port abroad. I can say to you with 
every assurance that your industry 
has not only cooperated closely and 
intelligently with governmental agen- 
cies in the problems but is reccgnized 
by responsible governmental 
as being sound in its knowledge and 
completely trustworthy in its advice 


Foreign Aid 

Foreign aid 
problem, is giving your industry its 
share of headaches and will continue 
so to do so long as there is a foreign 
aid program in effect. It would be 
a very easy matter to make an hour's 
speech on the specific subject of for- 
eign aid, but from the standpoint of 
our industry much of the impact of 
foreign aid seems centered in admin- 
istrators of the program of the “do- 
gooder’’ type, ranging from field rep- 
resentatives up to fairly high eche- 
lons in Washington itself, who feel 
that the industrialization of a “have- 
not” nation is a desirable objective in 
itself and are unwilling or unable to 
g ve reasonable study and considera- 
tion as to whether or not that particu- 
lar industry has any place in that 
particular nation. 


people 


likewise a government 


Directly or indirectly, foreign aid 
has contributed to and in some in- 
stances has been entirely responsible 
for the construction of new modern 
flour mills in countries who are not 
1atural wheat producers. These coun- 
tries in many instances have no re- 
mote possibility of devel ping wheat 
production and where the final net 
effect has been that not only 
it assure the consumers in that coun- 
try less satisfactory quality flour at 
higher prices, but the milling activi- 
ties themselves can only operate back 
of complete monopolies established 
by those governments to the econom- 
ic detriment of the countries them- 
selves. If the handling by the offi- 
cials in the 
nomic aid in connection with flow 


dot s 


idministration of eco- 








LYLE MERTZ HONORED—Members of District 8, 
Operative Millers, held a dinner at Niagara Falls, Ont., honoring 
Lyle C. Mertz, General Mills, Inc., who retired as president of AOM RK. J. Hoskins, Entoleter Division, Safety Industries, Inc 
at the recent 1958 convention at Minneapolis. 
razor by the district, and Willard Meinecke, MMC Sales Corp.; Arthur N 
oseph 
Giltner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc 


sented with an electric 


GMI plant manager at Buffalo, presented Mr. 
graved desk set in appreciation from GMI for his accomplishments Ceri ¢ 
during his year as AOM president. Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk Products, 


Inc., secretary-treasurer of the district, was 
Pictured are, first row, left to right: Lieyd 
Co., Ltd.; Martin T. 








Vanderheiden, George 
Henry Dudek, Russell-Miller Milling Co., district chairman; Mr. 
Mertz; Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., district executive 


Association of officer; Mr. Kehr; 


Mr. Mertz was pre- 


Mertz with an en- Perkins, GMI; 


Ash, Quaker Oats 
Urban Milling Co.; Weides, Wallace & 


Hollis Maun, MMC, 





Kenneth I 
Second row, left to right 


Gregg, GMI; Richard Gosnell 


Milling Co. Third row, 
master of ceremonies. Mr. Meinecke; Robert Van Burek 
Wagner, Russell-Miller, 

Tiernan ine 
and George W. Caylor, GMI. District 8 is known 
as the Niagara District 


Lewis, International Milling Co 
William Davis, Sterwin Chemicals, In« 
Gardiner 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; I 1. Cecka, 
Hibbs, International Milling Coe.; Jack 
Deserio, GMI; fF Kunze, Russell- Miller; 
Clifford J. Batten, Standard 
left to right Morris fF Buckman, GMI; 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc Charles 
retired; Alan Duckworth, Maple Leaf; B. J 
Helmut Munzesheimer, MMC; 


of AOM 
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milling is any indication at all as to 
the manner in which they proceed in 
other activities, one is forced to ques- 
tion just how much value the USS. 
is getting for the billions used annu- 
ally in that effort, no matter how 
worthwhile the announced goals may 
be 


Trade Agreement 


Much in the newspapers and in the 
attention of commentators, colum- 
nists, etc., is the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement program. Again we are 
dealing with a subject that is objec- 
tively praiseworthy, a program which 
has goals with which few of us will 
disagree, and in fact comes under 
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the general category of “upholding 
virtue and deploring sin.” However, 
forgetting the goals for a minute and 
looking at the attainments of the 
program to date, the issue becomes 
less clear. It is not black and white; 
there is a substantial amount of gray 
involved. Your industry is on record 
in favor of the extension of RTA. At 
least some of us approved that posi- 
tion of the industry with some reluc- 
tance. That reluctance is based on 
actual experience in_ international 
trade, and I shall quote from the 
statement that was filed by the in- 
dustry officially, first pointing out to 
you that my quotes cover only pre- 
cautionary statements that were in- 


cluded after giving full support to 
the proposal to extend the agree- 
ment authority. I quote: 

“In addition to tariff rates, there 
are a considerable number of other 
types of import controls and other 
measures which need active atten- 
tion. They include import licenses, 
exchange controls, import quotas, 
special taxes and charges in addition 
to duties, bi-lateral or barter types 
of trade agreements, artificial ex- 
change rates, special pricing or sub- 
sidy arrangements, etc. A negotia- 
tion for reduction of duties and trade 
agreements has little meaning if no 
licenses are issued for import or if 
the reduction is offset by new special 









SPECIFY THE GENUINE 
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She was perhaps the greatest 
performer with a rifle or revolver 
the world has ever seen, and al- 
though she was in her prime in the 
1880-1890 period, she is almost as 
famous today as she was then. 
SWISS SILK is an old perform- 
er, as popular today as when it was 


first introduced many years before 
Annie Oakley was born. 


Our brands of SWISS SILK 
sifting cloth have bolted America’s 





fine flour since 1834, and SWISS 
SILK is still the miller’s favorite 


sifting textile. 
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taxes or abnormal rates of exchange. 
“There is a field of activity in con- 
nection with trade agreement mat- 
ters which would seem to deserve 
continued and increasing attention in 
the period ahead if U.S. exports are 
to move to many markets. It repre- 
sents many day to day trade restric- 
tion problems for U.S. exporters and, 
to be handled effectively, it requires 
both adequate authority and neces- 
sary administrative procedures and 
directors. While many problems of 
this kind have been and are being 
handled under existing agreement 
authority and procedures, the gains 
in foreign trade for the U.S. could be 
more spectacular if more of these 
restrictive import controls could be 
reduced or eliminated. A closer co- 
ordination of the trade agreement 
program with some other U.S. pro- 
grams could also probably be quite 
effective in many cases in dealing 
with these types of trade problems. 
“At the present time, in country 
after country we find the anomalous 
situation of the U.S. exports being 
severely restricted by various forms 
of import controls or other measures, 
yet special requests for aid and as- 
sistance as well as access to the U.S 
market, are being made and granted 
by the U.S. It is doubtful that there 
is any other important trading coun- 
try in the world that operates its 
foreign trade or foreign economic 
activities on as unrelated a basis as 
the U.S. It is believed that much of 
the criticism of the trade agreement’s 
program could be overcome and ef- 
fective safeguards provided if the 
U.S. were able to operate the pro- 





For Mills, we recommend ... 


Talismanic 
BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your Industry 


Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3. 
These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 
WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 
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@ SIMON Purifiers @ SIMON Meta! Spouting 
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o====SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. 


P.O. Box 904 New Haven 4, Conn. 
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gram on a broader and more coordi- 


1ated basis.” 


Free Trade 


In their enthusiasm for the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal trade agreements, 
wn and highly respect- 
i proponents have made the state- 
eventually we should at- 
tail objective of es- 
sentially free trade. I am only going 
to comme yn two things in connec- 
tion with that. Often it has been said 
efficiency of labor in the 
U.S. is such that the actual produc- 

per man hour per dollar is still 
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these other nations which are not es- 
tablished on the standard of living 
which we accept as a necessity in 
this country, nor on the high hourly 
rates for manpower. Frankly, I be- 
lieve that to be a myth—one of those 
things which we like to talk about 
because it sounds good, and it is 
heralded by professional labor people 
as the reason for continually in- 
creasing labor costs regardless of the 
over-all picture. However, in many 
instances it just plain isn't so. 

A miller friend of mine was telling 
me recently in connection with in- 
stallation of European-produced mill 
equipment under contract estimates 
that the manufacturer pointed out 
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DAY “RJ” Dust Filter Operates 
for Pennies NOT Dollars 


DAY has simplified dust filter design without sacrificing high 
efficiency. That's why there’s so much interest in the DAY 
“RJ” dust filter. Simplified design means fewer parts, lower 
operating costs and less maintenance. With the DAY “RJ” 
costly compressed air, complicated valves, timers, shaking or 
rapping devices are NOT required. The entire counter air 
flow mechanism (the reason for the “RJ’s” continuous, high 
efficiency) is operated by one small motor which varies from 
% h.p. to 1% h.p., depending upon the model selected. 
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SOLD in UNITED STATES by ~ 
The DAY SALES Company 
822 Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


The DAY “RJ” dust filter will handle light 
or heavy dust laden air streams. It filters 
coarse, 
dusts with outstanding efficiency ratings. 
Recent orders for 49 DAY “RJ” units came 
from 31 companies already using this filter 
— substantial proof of owner satisfaction. 
For complete specifications write toDAY for 
Bulletin G-579. 


abrasive or non-abrasive 


“ MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY Company of Canada Limited 


fimces an] 20 Brydon Drive, Rexdale (Toronto), Ont. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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the estimates were all maintained 
exactly excepting the installation 
costs. The work done per dollar paid 
for labor in this country was a small 
fraction of the actual work accom- 
plished per dollar paid for iabor in 
installing equipment in Europe and 
in other countries. So, let’s not de- 
lude ourselves that we can have free 
trade in the world today and compete 
while maintaining the labor costs 
that are generally prevalent in the 
U.S. at this time. Your foreign mill- 
er is just as smart as we are. He is 
just as efficient in his utilization of 
labor as we are. In many instances 
he has even more modern milling 
equipment to work with than is true 
with many of our older mills in this 
country. So much for the labor end 
of it. 

As to the impact of free trade on 
our industry, let us remember that 
a substantial part of the consuming 
demand of the U.S. is in an area east 
of Chicago and north of Pittsburgh. 
Our good neighbors to the north, who 
are just as efficient millers as we in 
the U.S., have a very fine representa- 
tion in the Association of Operative 
Millers. They are recognized and re- 
spected as doing just as fine a job in 
their handling of wheat, in their pro- 
cessing of that wheat, in their mak- 
ing it available for the consumer in 
the form which the consumer desires. 
From a cost of transportation stand- 
point, they are closer to that con- 
suming area than the hard wheat 
millers, from the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana to Texas, are to the same con- 
suming area. With all that in mind, 
speaking of the millers regarding the 
reciprocal trade agreements, I would 
only add that I wish they were a lit- 
tle more reciprocal. 


U.S. Milling Industry 


Now let’s talk for a minute about 
the milling industry, as such, in these 
U.S. In 1942, the list of mills in the 
U.S. included 3,001 mills with a capa- 
city of 1,419,536 cwt. That same list- 
ing in 1954 gave 1,044 mills and a 
capacity of 1,154,245 cwt. The num- 
ber of mills—3,001 in 1942 against 
1,044 in 1954—with a capacity in 
1942 of 1,419,000 as against 1,154,000 
in 1954. The developments since 1954 
are actually tremendous, but no ac- 
curate figures are available. from any 
objective source that will tell a bet- 
ter story than what we can set out 
by a few privately put together fig- 
ures that are essentially accurate but 
not completely so. In those 1942 
figures, Kansas is listed with 87 mills 
having a capacity of 164,150 cwt. In 
1954 Kansas is listed with 54 mills 
having a capacity of 165,695 cwt. To- 
day there are in Kansas 31 mills 
having a capacity of 123,200 cwt. In 
1942—87, in 1954—54 and in 1958—31. 
Today 19 milling companies repre- 
senting capacity of 10,000 cwt. and 
over have 80% of the spring wheat 
capacity, 83% of the hard winter 
wheat capacity, 36% of the soft win- 
ter wheat capacity and 86% of the 
Pacific coast—those are milling com- 
panies not milling plants. Four mill- 
ing companies in the U.S. are today 
producing over half of the actual 
flour manufactured, with two of 
those four also being important pro- 
ducers in our neighbors to the north. 

A year ago you heard an excellent 
treatment of the economic frailties of 
the industry by two very fine and 
eloquent speakers. Never will you see 
a situation where all members of an 
industry are uniformly successful for 
any long period of time. The normal 
economical status of an _ industry, 
particularly a basic industry like 
milling, is for a considerable number 
— probably the majority—who are 
well organized units, well financed 
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¢ MAXIMUM RESULTS 
e GREATER SAFETY 
e MORE ECONOMY 


Bromotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
effective, safe and economical space 
fumigant. The stronger odor and 
lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 
tox result in greater killing power, 
increased economy and maximum 
safety. It is longer lasting, more 
penetrating and leaves no residual 
odor. Bromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
Angoumois grain moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
Available in cans racked twelve per 
case as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 
pound cylinders. 
*TRADE MARK AP &Cc 


Other Eston Fumigants: 


ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigant 


M-B-C FUMIGANT 
Methy! Bromide with 


2% Chloropicrin 
A Product of 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation 


Midwestern Distributor 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


P. 0. BOX 5868 
FERGUSON 21, MISSOURI 
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and efficiently operated to be mak- 
ing a reasonable return on the in- 
vested capital. An additional per- 
centage, less well organized or less 
aggressively managed will barely 
maintain their position and the in- 
escapable forces of economics will 
decree that there is also an unfor- 
tunate segment that for any number 
of reasons, just isn’t able to compete. 
Inevitably that segment will be eli- 
minated. That part of it is the re- 
sponsibility for which management 
must be responsible—and manage- 
ment only. If it chooses to sell a 
sound product at less than cost of 
production, that is a problem man- 
agement and management alone 
must face up to. 

Samuel Gompers, the father of the 
union labor movement, is reported 
to have declared in effect: “The 
greatest disservice management can 
do the laboring man is to fail to 
make a profit.” Earnings in the in- 
dustry have, to a considerable extent, 
contributed to the sharp concentra- 
tion of capacity and control that is 
reflected in the statistics which I 
gave you. While the great majority 
of the milling companies are show- 
ing earnings—even with the best of 
them the earnings are not sufficient 
to follow through aggressively on re- 
search and modernization to the ex- 
tent which you gentlemen desire and 
to the extent the industry must pro- 
ceed if it maintains its position over 
a period of years. Unfortunately, too 
much of the earnings reflected by the 
milling industry are side activities 
only casually related to the basic 
milling industry and in many in- 
stances not even casually connected. 

However, there is too much talent, 
there is too much money invested 
and too fundamental a _ service is 
rendered for flour milling to continue 
long in selling its products at less 
than cost-plus-a reasonable-profit, let 
alone selling it at less than cost it- 
self. Neither will it long continue 
performing its principal function at 
out-of-pocket cost and depend on side 
activities for the money necessary to 
keep its plants modern and meet the 
changing tempo of our times and pay 
its stockholders a return on their in- 
vestments. You can, I am sure, pro- 
ceed with full confidence that that 
phase of the problem facing our in- 
dustry at this time will be solved 
and will be solved correctly. 


Evolution Taking Place 

It is becoming more and more 
clear that an evolution is now taking 
place in milling itself. The end no 
one can foresee with any degree of 
assurance. Since the early days of 
the nation milling has been closely 
tied in with wheat production. Penn- 
sylvania and New York were large 
milling states. As wheat development 
moved westward, so did milling. This 
progression, step by step, finally took 
us to the point where today Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City have the prin- 
cipal milling capacity in spite of the 
fact that Buffalo is No. 1. The rea- 
sons for the Buffalo situation we all 
understand, and the reasons which 
developed large production in Buffalo 
are still having their effect on cur- 
rent developments. Back of Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City arose large 
milling capacity. The reasons were 
basically economic and practical. By 
placing capacity at the point of 
wheat supply, the mill had the maxi- 
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mum flexibility in marketing its out- labor cost of hauling a ton-mile of ing mass freight. But, every one of 
put and, if desirable, could go to one freight is far from maintaining the these types of transportation is hav- 
market with its by-products and to progressive efficiency reflected in in- ing a direct effect on the milling in- 
others with its flour. Mass trans- dustry generally. Railroad manage- dustry and threatening financial 
portation was largely confined to rail ment has apparently been unwilling disaster in some quarters. The rapid 
and freight rates were known and to face up to that fact. Also, they trend of major flour distribution to 
could be properly appraised in con- are bound by some types of regula- bulk adds the final touch of confu- 
nection with the distribution of the tion which are outmoded. Loopholes sion in interesting, but in some in- 
products of wheat. in truck rate regulation made at the stances economically questionable, 
Today, we are in the midst of a instance of agricultural political in- moves to meet the situation on the 
major change in that respect. The terests have further complicated the part of the mills 
railroads, properly or improperly, efforts of railroads to effectively 
have been notably unable to keep compete with trucks. What some be- Real Problems 
abreast of the times in meeting con- lieve to be misdirected enthusiasm All of this has given you men of 
ditions. They have done a reasonably for waterways—largely government- production real problems to solve 
efficient job of mechanizing so far as financed—-has hampered the rails in and, on the whole, you have done and 
motive power is concerned. But the competing with that method of haul- are doing an excellent job of meeting 








The new Merck Enrichment Teaching Kit gives our Students 
a better understanding of the value of enrichment. 
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BUILDS ACCEPTANCE 
FOR ENRICHED BREAD and FLOUR 


This year the story of enrichment will be taught in more 
classrooms than ever before—thanks to Merck’s new edu- MERCK 


VITAMIN 
MIXTURES 
FOR FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT 


cational program now being advertised in national teachers’ 
magazines. Literally thousands of teachers have already 
requested the teaching manual, wall chart and student 
booklets which comprise the new Merck Enrichment 
Teaching Kit. These kits make it easy for teachers to stress 





the value of good nutrition and the benefits of using en- 


riched flour, and eating enriched bread with every meal. Remember the advantages of specifying Merck 

— . . . an nr? hment mixtures A ck Har 
This is one more part of the continuing Merck enrichment jer enrcement mixtures. Merck Vita og 
Mixtures are lighter in color, easy to handle, 


rogram build y cets increase consumer : ; 
prog to build your markets and increase cor and assure uniform distribution in every 


acceptance for your products. pound of flour. 
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these problems. The pattern which 
all 1 another 5 to 10 years, 
wever, can be reasonably foreseen 
Uneconomic methods succeed for a 
unusual problems require un- 


isual answers, but again—like the 


iw of supply and demand—in the 
run conversion of wheat into 

ur will be effectively carried out 
where it can be done the most eco- 


illy. Distribution will be ac- 
plished by those methods of 
nsportation which time proves can 
st economically—in my 
the railroads. The 
distributed in the long 
will carry the relative cost of 
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that distribution. The large  sec- 
ondary processor of such materials, 
the baker, will be willing to pay for 
only those services which best con- 
tribute to his production of quality 
products at the lowest practical cost. 

If time proves it is low-cost effi- 
ciency to maintain milling capacity 
in the area of consumption rather 
than production, that will be the pro- 
gram, but not otherwise. If time 
proves that it is efficient to maintain 
stocks of flour in consuming areas 
for quick access by the further pro- 
cessor and such further processor 
can afford to pay the cost of such 
maintained stock, that will be the 


pattern, but not otherwise. If all of 
this means that milling capacity will 
be further distributed throughout the 
country, no arguments by you or me 
will change the eventual and in- 
evitable end. But on the other hand, 
if these methods of transportation 
must eventually fall into their prop- 
er niche, cost and efficiency consider- 
ed, and if milling near points of pro- 
duction rather than points of distrib- 
ution results in cost savings due to 
the flexibility of market access, then 
we may expect to see that pattern 
evolve, whether it be directed by a 
considerable number of small com- 
pany ownerships or by a relatively 
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@ Cleans thoroughly, uniformly with- 
out reducing bran. 

@ More flour. 

e Compact, high-speed—can be in- 
stalled in little floor space or sus- 
pended from ceiling . . . on the 
break side or on the reduction side. 


@ Practically no maintenance and 
attendance required. 

e All-metal construction. 

@ Little wear... not enough to re- 
duce performance. 

@ Low power requirements. 


With the Bun Ler Impact Finisher, 
you can remove the last traces of flour 
from bran without cutting or splitting 
it, thus obtaining a bran with a mini- 
mum starch content. 


Special centrifugal process. A high- 
speed rotor moves the stock through 
the machine with a spiral action. To 
prevent stock from acquiring the same 
speed as the rotor, which would al- 
most eliminate the impact action, it 
is continually thrown against a baffle 
plate. The loosened flour particles pass 
through a steel screen. 





Easy adjustment. A unique inlet reg- 
ulation controls the length of time the 
product is exposed to impact action 
by shortening or lengthening the ef- 
fective path of the bran through the 
machine. Changes can be made quickly 
while machine is running. 


Quality product. Bran is large and 
clean after leaving the machine and 
the flours are very fine and light in 
color. Since there is no actual rubbing 
action, power requirements are low. 
Impact Finisher MKL also gives 
excellent results in rye mills. 


Write for details . . . today 


BUHLER 


FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 








BUHLER MILL ENGINEERING CO. 
4207 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 
12 Logan Street, Muncy, Pennsylvania 


BUHLER BROTHERS (Canada) LTD. 
24 King St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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few companies of large financial and 
capacity control. 

Many of you gentlemen are in the 
formula feed business. Some of you 
in this connection may give thought 
to the formula feed industry as con- 
tradicting what I have said here, 
with their substantial decentraliza- 
tion of productive capacity and spe- 
cialization in types of production to 
fit consuming areas. May I remind 
you that that industry, however, 
reverses the trend we have in flour 
milling? It uses a considerable num- 
ber of different ingredients from 
widely-differing areas, and its prod- 
uct readily lends itself to specializa- 
tion in products with a few tailored 
to fit the particular consuming de- 
mand of the area. Flour milling, 
while requiring high technical skill 
in wheat mix selection and blending, 
is yet confined to a relatively local 
area in its raw material and has the 
entire world as its market 


Use of Science 


It is the sincere desire of all of us 
to utilize science and research to the 
maximum. To caution us about going 
off deep ends, I suggest the definition 
that was given for science: “An or- 
derly arrangement of what at the 
moment seems to be facts.” Not only 
do you gentlemen have in your hands 
the problem of equipment research 
and development, but you likewise 
have a very important part to play 
in that research and development in 
product. Today we see less of that 
tendency to refer to milling as an in- 
dustry unchanged since the develop- 
ment of the roller mill and purifier 

You and I—all of us in the indus- 
try—and many outside the industry, 
realize that the standards of quality 
to which we are regularly milling to- 
day were not only unattainable 20 
years ago, but would have had little 
practical application had someone 
dreamed them up. But certainly the 
end is not yet. In fact, that type of 
progress is probably only in its in- 
fancy. In much less than that 20 
years, in the future you will be mill- 
ing flours far different in character 
than those which you are milling to- 
day. You will be milling them to ex- 
acting standards far beyond what 
would be possible today; and the 
major task confronting both the op- 
erative millers and the cereal chem- 
ists is not only the developing of 
equipment and procedures for im- 
proving the job which we are doing, 
but to chart the improvement of the 
products which we are offering to the 
consumer and to the further proces- 
sors. It is up to you and to all of us 
to find the most effective and produc- 
tive form in which to offer processed 
wheat which we now call flour to 
that consumer and to that further 
processor. It is up to us, all of us, to 
fill that place in the economy ever 
more effectively, confident that to 
the extent we do those things we will 
be amply compensated in tangible 
profits and in the more important 
satisfaction of a job well done. 





EMPTY CARS— 


FASTER—SAFER 


BROOKS CONVERSION KIT 
Increases efficiency of your auto- 
matic power shovel machines. 
Type No. 1 replaces the weight 
and rope system and Type No. 40 
replaces e dry babbitt plug 
type of operating the tripping 
mechanism. 


BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS 
Save time, money, accidents. 
Chain can't drop out of hook. Yet hook opens 
easily with slight hand pressure. 

Write for FREE Folder and Prices 
The FOSTER & FELTER Company 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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QIFERS 
: this ONE-STEP way 


to make 
chlorine dioxide solutions 
of uniform concentration 





Se ee —_. 


Here’s the easiest, quickest “recipe” the milling industry 
ever had for making constantly dependable chlorine dioxide 


solutions of uniform concentration. Hy. fc 
DROP ONE HY-KURE BLOCKETTE.... purified ClO2 , URE 
in hydrated form .. . INTO WATER IN HY-KURE DIS- 4lo¢ 
PENSER . . . ALLOW TO DISSOLVE . . . SOLUTION KET 7¢ 
IS READY. The 
This simple, time and money saving method of preparing ences Py = 
ClOz solutions to produce uniform concentrations of chlo- fram, te Nene ed, con, KUR; 
rine dioxide gas is only one of many exclusive benefits tificay . orm, ay ‘ se Tateq 
HY-KURE offers to millers. HY-KURE is the revolution- dition.” ntrolied 4 unde, “niente 
ary, new process of producing and dispensing chlorine Safe, U form, Tat, ation 
dioxide gas for the more uniform maturing of flour. “on orc, Ss unif,. ®and he 
To learn all the ways HY-KURE can benefit you . . . ask lution vnc 
your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative to call . ~ Oy tim x 


or write direct. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


eZ 






*Trademark—U. S. Patent No. 2,683,65!. Other Patents Pending. 
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1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 











1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











INFUCO’S new SPOT-APP is the latest development 
in low-dosage spot fumigation for mills. Compact, 
safe, simple, economical, the SPOT-APP has been 
thoroughly tested and proven under operating 
conditions. Every mill can profit by using one. 


Call or write for more information. 


SERVING AMERICA’S ia FOOD INDUSTRY 


SoS ge ee eS 


cf 923 State Line Kansas City 1, Missouri 





WEIGHING 


(Continued from page la) 





weight conscious. With that I have 
no doubt that millers will have the 
kind of weighing needed. 

The seeming indifference of many 
processors to their scales and to the 
weights of the packages which leave 
their plants is rather amazing. This 
was well illustrated in the report of 
a New York county sealer of weights 
and measures. He analyzed the an- 
nual scale error cost of 81 bagging 
scales he condemned and found that 
the actual errors came to a total of 
$543,000, or $6,700 a year per scale. 
One processor, putting up 1,500 bags 
a day for 220 operating days a year 
was losing $75 a day by putting 16 Ib. 
product in bags marked 15 Ib. His an- 
nual loss was $16,500 on one scale. 

Now these illustrations are insig- 
nificant to the circumstances of the 
milling industry where even the 
smallest producer's volume far sur- 
passes anything which was weighed 
over the scales the county sealer con- 
demned. The fact that the average 
error cost of those scales was $6,700 
does illustrate the point, though, that 
the cost of weight errors on unreli- 
able scales far exceeds the compara- 
tive yearly cost of owning and main- 
taining good scales. 

Suppose, for example, finished and 
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packaged flour is worth 8¢ Ib. and 
there is an average over-fill of one- 
half ounce on a production line of 
5,000 bags per shift. The product cost 
would be $12.50 per shift, over $270 
a month, and over $3,200 a year for 
one shift. The correction of that kind 
of overweight can provide good 
weighing and scales 


Testing Needed 

We submit that the above ex- 
amples suggest very serious consid- 
eration to careful and frequent test- 
ing and maintenance of mill scales; 
that management and supervision be- 
come scale conscious and establish 
running records of scale tests as the 
basis of a program of maintenance 
and replacement of unreliable weigh- 
ers. 

Competition has been called the 
greatest force in America—the life- 
blood for our growth. Foreign eco- 
nomists and industrialists have given 
competition the credit for much of 
the efficiency which has led to our 
predominance in mass production. In 
recent years England has enacted 
laws to bring about more competition 
by eliminating monopolistic and pro- 
tectionist practices which have per- 
mitted industries to govern them- 
selves. Under their practices even 
the most inefficient operators could 
survive. With these circumstances it 





Since 1905 


“WILLIAMS WAY 
SERVICE © sets tue pace! 


Mill Supply Specialists 








efficient mill operation. 





We are specialists in supplying all 
the expendable items you need for 








PHONE OR WRITE 


(1) Swiss Silk and Nylon Bolting 
Cloth 


C] Wire Cloth—tTyler 
[] Bindo Edgin 


[] Cloth Cleaners—Made-up 





MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 


Ready to Ship Same Day 


for Silk 
and Wire Sifter Cloths 


C) Sifter Stockings — Nylon 
and Canton Flannel 


(-] Leather Belting—Graton & Knight Research 
[] Belting—Solid Woven Cotton and Rubber 


H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
1320 MAIN STREET Phone Victor 2-3232 








Representing 
HART-CARTER 
and 
PRATER 
Lines of Equipment 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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was said there was not the driving 
incentive for improvement. 

Not so here. Competitors in an in- 
dustry must look to their own pre- 
servation. American industrialists are 
always on the lookout for improve- 
ments and for cost saving devices to 
make them more efficient, for better 
earnings; and to enable them to with- 
stand the rigors of market declines 
and increased product supplies. 

These are facts of business life in 
this country. We in the scale indus- 
try are aware of them, just as you 
are in milling. Waste and inefficiency 
are costly and none of us can afford 
to overlook opportunities to curtail 
them lest they devour us. 


One of the things I wish to say 
is that weighing is a fertile field 
for improved mill efficiency. I be- 
lieve every mill can reduce its 
costs and place itself in a stronger 
competitive position by a careful 
study of its we'ghing systems and 
practices. Your study may disclose 
that you need no new scales or re- 
placements for old ones, but my 
purpose here will be served if mill 
management becomes more con- 
scious of its scale, of its weighing 
and, if nothing more, of the neces- 
sity that your scales be frequently 
and properly tested and maintain- 
ed. 


About the people who weigh and 
who check on the weighing perfor- 
mance—don’'t you think there should 
be a separation of these responsibili- 
ties? The same may be said for those 
who maintain and those who test the 
scales and weighing equipment. Even 
granting that all the people perform- 
ing these services are thoroughly con- 
scientious, there is a certain conflict 
of responsibility when one checks on 
his own performance. To illustrate, 
isn't that why our U.S. Constitution 
provides for the separation of powers 
of the three departments of govern- 
ment, to provide for what is appro- 
priately termed “checks and _ bal- 
ances.’ 

In the scale industry we believe if 
there is a need for weighing, if there 
is a reason for it at all, it is im- 
perative that the weighing be cor- 
rect within practical limits, and that 
it be done properly and in the most 
efficient manner under the circum- 
stances. In other words, if there is 
reason for doing the weighing, there 
is reason for doing it right 


Scales in Industry 

The milling industry has many 
scales which cost a great deal. This 
pretty well establishes that there 
must have been very definite reasons 
for the weighing. Business just 
doesn't buy scales and pay for the 
wage time and supervision of weigh- 
ing unless it is necessary or ad- 
vantageous to the operations. O! 
course, it could be that many of those 
scales have been written off your 
books. We have heard it said that a 
large proportion of the scales used in 
milling are 20 and 25 years old and 
even older, and that a _ relatively 
small proportion is of postwar vin- 
tage. That doesn’t necessarily prove 
that those older scales are not per- 
forming satisfactorily, but with the 
hard usage of mill weighing, it may 
make them suspect. And, equally im- 
portant are the economic considera- 
tions about their upkeep. Certainly 
hard usage over a period of years in- 





MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. i in “*Ready Dressed” 
cogs which are RE. Y TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW™ 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind 








creases maintenance costs, very often 
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of operations, for weigh filling of ords are better than the original 
bags and packages, for checkweigh- data which went into them. No 


to the point that it is less costly to 
replace than to maintain. 

For the older scales, obsolescence 
is always a point to consider. It may 
well be that you will discover that 
there is no better way to weigh than 
with a new scale of the same type, 
but at the time replacement is con- 
sidered a good look-see is warranted 

Your reasons for weighing are 
varied—for records, for checkweigh- 
ing receipts, for inventory controls 
and interdepartmental transfers, for 
quality and quantity controls, batch- 
ing, blending, for triggering automa- 
tic operations, for efficiency analysis 


weight data is better than the ac- 
curacy of the weighing system which 
be doing it were there no need for it provided it. We maintain that it costs 
We repeat—if you have a reason for very little more 
doing it, you have the same reason weigh properly than to 
for doing it well. Otherwise you properly, and if obsolete or inapp 
should consider eliminating the priate equipment is being used, the 
weighing—if you can 
What is the use of keeping records may be less 
if the original data is not correct? As to record keeping and data pro- 
Your from an accounting cessing, recent developments permit 
standpoint may be perfect, and I'm weight data to be automatically re- 
sure they are very costly to keep corded, transmitted, stored 
because office machines and clerical lated and prepared for pro 
time are not inexpensive. But no rec- These far-reaching developments n 


ing and many others. But, in every 
instance of weighing you would not 


percentagewise to 
weigh im- 


over-all cost of improved weighing 
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Here's how the FORSTER 
Scourer gets grain 
cleaner! Inside, two 
movements of air are 
combined. This induces a 
vortex .. . like a cyclone. 
This cyclone strips loose 
hulls and foreign particles 
from the sound berries 
and draws them out 
through the centrifuge. 
FORSTER cyclonic 
scour power 
makes a big 
difference! 





New Centrifuge i 
Like a Harnessed : 
Cyclone! It’s the . ; 


° ¥*s oe. . 


see ete dad 


The FORSTER Scourer moves. dust out its 
centrifuge without coming into contact with 
the grain, again. This means cleaner than 
ever grain... the removal of all crease 
dirt. The FORSTER Scourer does not abrade 
the bran coat. It removes screenings . 
breaks less grain makes lower ash 
flour. And, it takes less space! Clean your 
grain better with a FORSTER Scourer! 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS! 







‘ FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., Ada, Okla. 
‘ Gentlemen: 
+ 4 . ' Please send complete information on your 
' : ® 4 SCOURER (With the cyclonic scour power 
; ‘ Nome 
; ;-; Company Nome 
ia : Address 
ee ae 





TEL. FEderal 22-6020 ADA 
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answer some problems of mill ac- 
counting stemming from the use of 
unreliable original data which may 
be unsatisfactory for sound manage- 
ment decisions 


Money Machines 


Hundreds of millions of dollars, 
even billions, have been spent for 
cash registers—to keep the record 
of cash receipts. The record can be 
and is checked at least each day by 
counting the cash. To the milling 
industry materials received, inven- 
toried, processed and shipped are 
money, and your weight records rep- 
resent money. This money is weighed 


many times and huge sums are paid 
and received on those weights. Scales 
are money machines, just as are the 
cash register and other finance ma- 
chines, but do millers take the same 
care to test and check the accuracy 
of weighing as retailers do to check 
the cash against the record of the 
eash register? We believe the ac- 
curacy of the scale weights is as im- 
portant as the accuracy of the cash 
in the till. We heard a scale con- 
scious high official of a meat packer 
say they check all scales frequently, 
and their money scales are checked 
several times a day. 

The scale is a never (or seldom) 
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complaining machine. Almost all 
equipment lets you know if it is out 
of order. Not so with a scale. If it 
gets off, it will almost always stay 
off and get progressively worse, with- 
out a sound or note of discord. It can 
be a silent thief. Its very silence, and 
continuing operation, lead us to a 
false complacency. We assure you 
scales, like your car, can get out of 
whack, but you will learn about it 
only through inspection and test. If 
you find it wrong, how are you to 
know how long it has been off? The 
scale error may bring disastrous re- 
sults. The long-recognized safeguard 
is frequent tests. 





INSIDE 
SCIENCE 





AMERICA LIKES BREAKFAST FOODS 


Let no one doubt the popularity of breakfast cereals among.Amer- 
icans. The chart below traces the consumption of these fine foods 
between 1950 and 1955. During that period annual consumption 
rose by 76,000 tons. In just one year, 1955, Americans ate 24% Ibs. 
of hot and 4.8 Ibs. of cold cereals per person! 


Why are breakfast cereals so well- 


CORICMIPTEN OF CREANSAGT liked? They are tasty; they are easily 
CEREALS OU. SA 
served; they appeal to busy homemak- 
1985 





ers, as well as institutional dietitians, 
because they are readily available in 
a variety of flavors at a modest cost. 
They add interest and value to an im- 
portant but sometimes neglected meal 
—breakfast. Their use is extending to 
between-meal and party snacks, too. 
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Many grains are processed to make breakfast cereals: wheat, corn, 
oats, rice. Eaten with fruit and milk or light cream, they contribute 
an excellent combination of basic, flavorful, nutritious foods to 
the diet. 


Better Foods for Better Health 
Through Restoration 


The science of nutrition “P| 
has advanced rapidly. In ) } 
the manufacturing proc- 
ess of some cereals, 
ome of the essential “B” 
vitamins and minerals 
are subject to some loss, 
just as with other foods. 
These losses are inescapable when such grains are prepared for 
human use. When this became known, manufacturers acted to 
overcome the losses. They adopted restoration. 





Restoration simply means that certain important vitamins and 
minerals are restored to the cereal food during processing, so that 
the vitamin and mineral values in the finished product are gen- 
erally equal to the whole grain values of those elements. Wheat, 
corn and rice products are customarily so treated. Vitamins B, 
(thiamine), B, (riboflavin), niacin (another “B” vitamin), and the 
mineral, iron, are those most widely restored. Vitamins C and D 
are also sometimes added. 


Pre-sweetened cold cereals emphasize the nutritional importance 
of added vitamins. Increased calories require more “B” vitamins 
for best utilization of the food. 


Why the Vitamins are Important 


Physicians and diet experts have proved that vitamins are essen- 
tial to prevent certain deficiency diseases and to contribute to 
robust good health, 


by Science Writer —- 


THE VITAL STORY OF 


Breakfast Cereals 


with essential vitamins and minerals restored 


er | 
power” ' 
New Edition ; 


Vitamin B, (thiamine) helps build and maintain physical and 
mental health. It is essential for normal appetite, intestinal activity, 
and sound nerves. A lack of this vitamin leads to beriberi, a rarity 
in the U. S. A., but still a very serious health problem in other parts 
of the world. 


Vitamin B, (riboflavin) is essential for growth. It helps to keep 
body tissues healthy and to maintain proper function of the eyes. 


Niacin is needed for healthy body tissues. Its use in the American 
diet has been largely responsible for the virtual disappearance of 
pellagra, a serious disease. 


Vitamin D helps children develop nor- 
mal teeth and bones. It prevents the de- 
velopment of certain abnormal bone 
conditions in adults. 


Iron is essential for making good red 
blood and for the prevention of nutri- 
tional anemia. 


Where Do the Vitamins Come From? 


At about the same time that processing losses in breakfast cereals 
became known, other developments in the scientific world made 
available ample supplies of vitamins at economical prices. Thus, 
the nutritional contribution of some breakfast cereals could be, 
and was, greatly improved through restoration. 


Since the early days of breakfast food restoration and of white 
flour and white bread enrichment, the world-famous firm of 
Hoffmann-La Roche has supplied top quality vitamins by the tons. 
Pioneering work in its laboratories and by its collaborators resulted 
in the “duplication” of some of nature’s extremely complex sub- 
stances. First, the chemical composition of the vitamin was learned. 
Second, the pure substance was isolated. Third, the “duplicate” 
was made by synthesis. And fourth, the laboratory techniques 
were extended to large scale commercial operations. 


The manufactured “duplicate” is identical chemically and in bio- 
‘ ‘~_* — 


logical activity with nature’s own prod- 
uct. A vitamin is still a vitamin regardless 
of whether nature or man made it. So ef- 
ficient is large-scale manufacturing, that 
vitamins are sold at a lower cost than if 
they were extracted from natural sources. 





This article is one of a series devoted to the story of vitamin en- 
riched or restored cereal products: white flour, white bread and 
rolls, corn meal and grits, macaroni products, white rice, breakfast 
cereals, farina. Reprints of this article, of any other in the series, 
or of all are available without charge. Please send your request to 
the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, New 
Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 1956 Bourdon 
Street, St. Laurent, P. Q. 
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A lot of us are misled by seeming- 
ly small errors—those that seem triv- 
ial on the total value of that partic- 
ular weighing. But, believe me, those 
are the most dangerous kind. First, 
they don’t readily come to your at- 
tention, as may the larger errors. 
And, second, we are prone to disre- 
gard them, but remember they must 
be multiplied by the thousands of 
weighings the scale makes. To get 
the true perspective of small errors, 
look at the percentage which the 
error is of the weight of the product. 
Compare that with your company’s 
profit percentage on outgoing sales, 
and with the percentage of your pur- 
chases, and you can see what these 
small errors mean. The small errors 
may be just as important, or even 
more so, in the case of processing 
seales affecting the quality of your 
product, and those used for efficiency 
analysis. 

It costs very little more in cash 
outlay over a period to provide cor- 
rect weighing—in fact, the chances 
are very good that correct weighing 
will cost considerably less than poor 
weighing—even may provide a hand- 
some return in many cases. Like the 
Ben Franklin quotation, “A penny 
saved is a penny earned,” the op 
portunities for making pennies 
through good weighing can mount to 
staggering sums, particularly in an 
industry such as yours where the 
buying, selling and innumerable pro 
cessing operations require weighing, 
and where you can lose on short 
weight, or overweight, and on unde- 
tected waste in processing. 

Due to its very large volume the 
per-weighing cost of scales used in 
milling is possibly the lowest of any 
industry. The cost per weighing of 
unexcelled weighing above that of 
unreliable and inefficient weighing 
would be infinitesimal. Your total 
weighing system is only a small part 
of your capital investment, and yet 
weighing is one of your most critical 
operations. 


Economics of Situation 

While you may be able to make 
the old scales weigh correctly, wheth- 
er or not you should depends on other 
circumstances. If it is well worn and 
subject to frequent repairs and the 
replacement of parts, consideration 
should be given to the economics of 
the situation. It may be more eco 
nomical to replace the scale (wheth- 
er or not the replacement is of the 
same type), than to pay for the cost 
of down-time, repairs, overhauls and 
parts. 

(Turn to WEIGHING, page Il7a) 
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Long lasting, low vapor 
pressure fumigants 
and low odor residual 


spray concentrates 


E.H. LEITTE CO. 
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_ Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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PNEUMATIC SEPARATOR 
OR 
GRAVITY SEPARATOR 


Excellent separation of rodent pellets 
and superior cleaning by air separation. 
Circular arrangement of separating zone 


gives a maximum spread of grain. 
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4 MIAG Gravity Separator 


A selfcontained unit that can be 


installed in existing cleaning houses. 










1616 SOUTH 8TH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ee 
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First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 





(1) The logerithmic curve (3) Bolt-hole placement 
design loads easier... gives better cup balance... 
@umps cleoner... permits saves belting. 


high speeds. 
(2) Scientifically formed lip ends permit greater load 
aids in greater cup capacity. capacity without “slopping.” 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


CALUMET 


(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
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CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


CHICAGO « ST.LOUIS « KANSAS CITY « MINNEAPOLIS 














Quality 
Satisfaction 
Service 


Are Synonymous with 





Registered Trade Mark 


Manufactured for more than a century by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 


Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 
235 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 6370 


Distributors 


Capital Corrugating Co. 
N. Kansas City, Mo. 


J. K. Howie Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
M.M.C, Sales Corp. 
Hamburg, N.Y.; Dover, Ohio 
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Worth looking Into 


IDEA BOX 





New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 


No. 2025—Receovering 
Washer Solids 


A system for effectively recover- 
ing wheat-washer waste solids and 
eliminating sewage and water prob- 
lems in flour mills is described in a 
folder released by Industrial Pro- 
cesses, Inc. The recovered washer 
solids are reported to be as valuable 
as regular mill run or mill feed and 
to offer millers a new source of rev- 
enue. The folder also points out that 
mills may reduce their total sewage 
volume and city water requirements 
through the addition of a water re- 
covery system. For more informa- 
tion check No. 2025 on the coupon 


No. 2020—Transfer 
Truek 


A three-wheeled, gasoline fuel, rid- 
ing transfer truck for factory and 
warehouse material handling, which 
is manufactured by N. V. Centro 
Fabrieken, Holland, is now available 
for the U.S. market through Jolex 
International Corp. The unit weighs 
550 Ib. and has a loading capacity 
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of 1,650 lb. The manufacturer says 
the unit has a low initial cost and 
claims low operating costs through 
small fuel consumption and uninter- 
rupted handling through simple serv- 
ice and maintenance. For more in- 
formation check No. 2020 on the 
coupon. 


No. 2023—Floor 
Repair Material 


A new floor repair and resurfacing 
material, which can be applied with- 
out interrupting traffic or produc- 
tion, is announced by National 
Asphalt Corp. Known as Nacor 
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Minit-Set, it is a plastic compres- 
sion type material that sets up in- 
stantly and will immediately with- 
stand 50,000 Ib. loads, the manufac- 
turer says. Minit-Set contains no 
asphalt or gravel and is not a mas- 
tic. The manufacturer advises that 
the material comes ready-mixed and 
ready to use. It is applied in three 
steps—priming, filling, tamping. For 
more information check No. 2023 on 
the coupon. 


No. 2021—Aeration 
System 


Douglas Chemical Co. is now mar- 
keting a new aeration system which, 
the firm says, was engineered to pro- 
vide the grain, feed and seed indus- 
try with safer, more economical 
storage conditions. The system, the 
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from 


engineered 
scratch, based entirely on established 


firm said, was 
scientific 
sures, mass, 


factors concerning pres- 
volume requirements 
etc. Every component going into 
each custom designed installation, 
the firm said, is specially engineered 
to meet individual storage 
tions. For more information 
No. 2021 on the coupon 


No. 7002—Grain 
Inspection Films 


Colored films which tell the story 
of how grain inspectors grade wheat, 
grain sorghums, corn and soybeans 
and show the equipment used in the 
various operations are available for 
distribution to the feed, grain and re- 
lated industries. The films were pre- 
pared by James R. Enix, Oklahoma 
State University in cooperation with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Seedburo Equipment Co. En 
titled “Grain Inspection Methods,” 
the wheat film is 20 minutes in 
length; corn, 16 minutes; soybeans, 
16 minutes and grain sorghums, 17 


condi- 
check 
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minutes. The films are non-commer- 
c‘al in nature and are designed to 
help the grain storage personnel on 
any grain or feed operation. Several 
types of damaged grain are shown 
For information about the films and 
their availability for showing to in- 
dustry groups and firms, check No 
7002 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 5986—Dust 


Separator 


A 12-page bulletin dealing with the 
Day Co.'s new “HV” dust separator 
is now available. In addition to a 
discussion of the design improve- 


ments and applications of this heavy- 
duty cyclonic dust separator, pages 
are devoted to air flow resistance and 
dust recovery curves, temperature 
and pressure correction formula, se- 
lection chart, dimensions, supports 
and accessories. Check No. 5986 on 
the coupon and mail it to secure de- 
tails. Please print or type name and 
address. 


No. 6006—Magnetie 
Grates 
Details of Eriez Manufacturing 


Co.’s magnetic grates installed in the 
Northwestern Malt & Grain Co. plant 
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in Chicago are available. Complete 
information, structural and dimen- 
sional data and other details are 
available. Check No. 6006 on the 
coupon and mail. Please print or type 
name and address 


No. 5842—Level 
Control Device 


Engineering changes in its bulk ma- 
terial level control] device have been 
made by the Bin-Dicator Co. Im- 
provements were made to permit the 
use of the equipment where rugged 
operating conditions may exist, such 
as vibration and high stresses on the 





REMEMBER WHEN 
GROCERIES WENT HOME © 
IN RUMBLE SEATS? 


Py of those groceries would be as out 
of date today as the rumble seat itself! 
As you know, new processing methods, new 
packaging, new ingredients have changed 


many food products. 


Even staples like family flour have been 
improved, thanks to vitamin enrichment 
food buyers expect food products 


“ENRICHED LABEL”, 


I oday 


to carry the 


Iwenty years ago, just about the time 
the rumble seat was on its way out, mass 


production ot vitamins was just getting 
underway. One of the first companies to 
master the techniques ot manutacturing 


quality vitamins was Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc 


Since the middle 1930's Phzer has con 


been a leader in deve loping neu 


tinually 
and better forms of vitamins for the food 
and pharmaceutical industries. Pfizer 


BI-CAP® 


was one of the first enrichment 
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mins has continued. It means tl 
can help you with the newest dev 


in enrichment products 


PFIZER B14 


iP has recently be 


proved through vitamin resear¢ It 

a lighter color enrichment xtur 

an even dispersion that overcomes 

sightly agglomeration. All three for 

BI-CAP are also made with thiar 

nitrate for Better Vitamin B, st 
Continued Pfizer researcl n rib 

thiamine and other nutritior 

such as amino acids will help you 


improved flour for tomorrow's 


bre ad and baked eoods l 


the finest enricl 


ook to Pf 


iment concentrates 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Chemical Sales 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y 
Son Francisco, Colif.; 


Division, 630 Flushing Ave 
Branch Offices: Chicago, III 
Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga 


And this “head start” in vi 
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A typical experience 
in the work-a-day 
lives of thousands 
of industries. 
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| know it. But I'm 
supposed to enforce |! 
safety rules. Oh, for fi 
a light, comfortable 
| dust mask! 





Seen Purchasing yet? ic 
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It's sure light and 
comfortable, but can it 2. 
a man-size job? 
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Try low-cost FLEX-A-FOAM ane 


= | They're glad to wear 
~~ | Flex-A-Foam Dust Masks. i ka = 
<= _j wear these without | \-=" | Qur troubles are over! , 
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(quantity prices as low as $1.10) 


$4.45 


(industria! price only) 


FLEXO PRODUCTS, INC. 


by pel 





paddle and shaft assembly. A copy of 
bulletin 80, giving details of the im- 
portant construction and operating 
features of the Roto-Bin-Dicator with 
current prices, is available without 
charge. Check No. 5842 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to this publication. 


No. 2022—Fluidizing 
Conveyor 


Time and labor spent in position- 
ing a bulk materials discharge point 
above multiple receiving inlets have 
been eliminated by a double-swivel 
airslide fluidizing conveyor which 
feeds an unlimited number of loca- 
tions within its scope of movement, 





according to the 
ing two lengths 
coupled together 


Fuller Co. Compris- 
of airslide sections 
in a double-swivel 
system, the new unit is easily ma- 
neuvered by one man from one dis- 
charge point to another, Fuller said. 
Available in all standard sizes and 
capacities, the airslide conveyor will 
handle dry pulverized, crushed and 
granular material pneumatically in 
bulk. For more information check 
No. 2022 on the coupon. 
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No. 2024—Automatie 
Checkweigher 


The Exact Weight Scale Co. has 
announced a new automatic case and 
bag checkweigher. This new auto- 
matic checkweigher is designated as 
the Selectrol Model 1250. The ma- 
chine is offered for weighing cases, 
cartons and bags from 20 Ib. up to 





100 lb. Accuracy is one-tenth of one- 
per cent on products weighing 20 to 
100 Ib., the firm said. Speeds up to 
30 products per minute are obtain- 
able, the firm said. The speeds and 


accuracies may vary in accordance 
with production rate, product di- 
mensions and accuracy required. The 
machine is designed for installation 
in a production line. Cases or bags 
are weighed in motion. Cases may 
be open or sealed. For more informa- 
tion check No. 2024 on the coupon 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 























HANDY 
SHOT 
CANS 


i Just Punch 
j Hole in Can 
i and Pour 

into Ports 


The most e effect- 
ve, low dosage, pre meas- 
ured, pre-packaged spot fumi- 
gant. Pre-packed in cans 2 
nches high, 2 inches wide 
Small package means greater 
safety. Eliminates hazard of 
hand fill of glass bottles 
of dangerous bucket and dip- 
per application One little 
can carries an insect knock- 
out punch of up to a quart 
of high dosage fumigant. Gives 
you safety, economy, results 
Shot ans, combined with 
good housekeeping practices 
and residual insecticide ap- 
plications, will give practical 
freedom from insect in- 
festation without generat fu 
migation 


onomical 


ing 


oe A erent 
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* U.S. PATENT No. 2,606,857 





FOR MORE DETAILED 








FERGUSON FUMIGANTS, INC., A TRAINED 
EXPERIENCED SERVICE ORGANIZATION. 


Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. is the original developer of Dawson 73 low dosage spot 
fumigant (U.S. Patent 2,606,857) and “Little Squirt’ applicator equipment. We 
make it our business to see that you get maximum results at minimum costs. A 
large percentage of the flour milling capacity of the United States regularly use 
Dawson 73 preventive insect control system. Ask the man who is using it. Mail the 
coupon below and let us call on you and give you all the detailed information 
without obligation, of course. 













INFORMATION, CLIP 


THIS COUPON AND MAIL ON 
YOUR LETTERHEAD TO: 
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DAWSON 


LOW-DOSAGE 


FUMIGANTS 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


INCORPORATED 
P. O. Box 5868, Ferguson 21, Mo. 
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ELECTRIC 
“SQUIRT” BOX, 


For Use With Standpipe 
(Pat. applied for) 


“THE LITTLE 
SQUIRT”, 
ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE 

Patent 


applied 
for 


Either “LITTLE SQUIRT” may be rented, 


including continuous maintenance and 
repair, at nominal fee without capital 
investment, and with continuous service 


involving regularly scheduled visits to the 
mill by Ferguson Fumigants technician 
to assist in attaining maximum results 
at minimum cost. Regular insect popula- 
tion counts and other assistance in your 
effective sanitation program are avail- 
able without charge on request. Two men 
in two hours completely spot fumigate 
average 4000 cwt. capacity mill with 
minimum shut-down and minimum ex- 
posure period. Regularly scheduled spot 
fumigations with Dawson 73 prevent in- 
sect infestation and keep the insect 
count at a near zero point continually. 
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WEIGHING 


(Continued from page 12a) 





You may find also that your in- 
vestigation into new weighing sys- 
tems may disclose improved ways of 
weighing so that the efficiency of 
new weighing practices over the old 
may soon save enough operating 
costs to pay for the efficient system. 
It is not for me to say that weighing 
equipment should be selected, but I 
can assure you that there have been 
some far-reaching developments in 
scales, weight indication and record- 
ing, weight communication, weight 
controls, processing controls by 
weight and weight data processing. 
No doubt every mill has some ex- 
cellent scales and some which are 
not obsolete. In replacing worn-out 
scales, you'd probably find that some 
replacements would be the same 
types. But it is to your advantage to 
have a look to see what is needed 
and adaptable. 

The correct weighing to which you 
are entitled should give you the pro- 
tection you deserve—the insurance 
that your weights are right—at least 
within reasonable and allowable tol- 
erances. In all probability, this pro- 
tection is of sufficient value to pay 
for the added cost of providing thor- 
oughly reliable weighing over a rea- 
sonable period of time. You should be 
protected on your receiving weights; 
on your packaging and _ shipping 
weights; on your transportation 
charges and on possible wasteful 
practices in proportioning and pro- 
cessing. Indirect, but very valuable, 
benefits should come to you in the 
protection of the high quality of 
your product, on which your business 
may stand or fall, and in protecting 
your valued good will, which you 
risk with every inadvertent short- 
weight package that leaves your mill. 

Essentially, scales do two things— 
first, they provide weight determin- 
ations and recorded data; and sec- 
ond, they protect or insure those who 
weigh, if the scales are performing 
properly. 

The first essential of scales—to 
provide weight determinations 
needs little if any explanation. Suf- 
fice to say quantity determinations 
are necessary to commerce and in- 
dustry, wherever materials and prod- 
ucts are bought, sold, processed and 
transported. The scale has for many 
centuries been regarded as the most 
accurate and reliable means of de- 
termining quantities. To be factual, 
this high regard for scale weights, 
this confidence placed in scales 
could well be one of the problems 
business people have about weights. 
Complete reliance on all scale 
weights is a mistake. It takes more 
than a well designed and carefully 
made scale to give good weights, 
just as it takes more than a fine car 
to provide good transportation. But 
scales can and do provide good quan- 
tity determinations, and if you are 
not getting yours, let me assure you 
that it can be had. 


Second Essential 

The second essential is frequently 
overlooked. Properly performing 
scales can and do protect the inter- 
ests of those who must make quan- 
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If Your Lab Is Overloaded 
Sanitation Analyses - Wheat and Flour 


Doty Technical Laboratories 


P. ©. Box 7474 , 
North Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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tity determinations in their commer- 
cial activities. To develop this point 
briefly, any company that buys and 
processes raw materials and sells the 
finished product is risking its expect- 
ed profit if the quantity determina- 
tions go against it in any of these 
three operations. 

You can have good weights—if you 
will—throughout your operations. 
Mill weighing is not so complex that 
it can’t be done well. Other indus- 
tries, whose operations and materials 
handling are equally complex, do 
have good weighing, and there is 
some very good weighing in the mill- 
ing industry, though not throughout 


Thus, we say that management 
and supervision in the milling indus- 
try have at least two essentials on 
which to justify their demands for 
reliable and efficient weighing de- 
vices. First, the weighing must be 
done in any event. Anything less 
than good weighing should not be 
tolerated; second, you can provide a 
real service to your companies by 
using scales as a means of protect- 
ing the profits to which they are en- 
titled, and the good will which has 
been earned over the years at great 
effort and cost. 

Scales can be and are used for 
analyzing processing operations to 
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reflect efficiency, to determine the 
quality of the material which went 
in on the basis of what comes out, 
and to provide the basic facts for 
analyzing output. Scales can provide 
the input and output weights on a 
time basis, as well as the weights at 
various processing steps, continuous- 
ly and automatically if desired 
The additions of costly ingredients 
can affect the quality of the output 
or can be very costly in raw materi- 
als or both. Millers can take the 
guess out of operations by keying 
their controls through weight deter- 
minations. Automatic controls of pro- 
cessing, as you know, are not new 




















The TYPE ‘S’ 
PURIFIER 


challenges the rising 
cost of milling 










It turns overhead into profits. 
That's the verdict of the world’s leading 
millers on the Type S Purifier. 


As today’s urgent modernization programs 
demand maximum profits from capital 
investment, top priority goes to the 
Type S Purifier. 
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r scales, but the recent past 
riven the greatest impetus to scale 

tomation. Weight controls can 

1.dled automatically, semi-auto- 
matically, or manually, depending 
the existing circumstances. 

It is not my purpose here to 
pound on new developments of 
dividual scale manufacturers which 
may fit well into your processes, 


about older scales which can yet 
nded upon for much of y 
weighing. To do so would not cc 
cide 
Manufacturers 


depe 


Assn., to serve 


sion in the postwar period. The 


with the principles of the Scale 
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has dustry is doing a very respectable 
job of meeting the changing needs 
be of industry and commerce. Naturally, 
all of these improvements have not 


on been specifically for the milling in- 


dustry, but many have been applied 
ex- to mills and even more can be. We 
in- in the scale industry have a very 


broad area of customers and seldom 
or is there a scale development that will 
be not apply to a number of industries 
our handling products of similar charac- 
in- teristics. 

This much I can assure to you, if 
its you will but investigate you will find 


nembers and the industry ona broad 4 wide variety of weighing systems 

nstitutional basis. I think you will and an even wider variety of com- 
ree that an association should panies which can furnish you with 

‘arefully refrain from promotion Of the weighers you need. Your asserted 
lividual member products. demands will be met with interested 
However, we can say with all sin- exploration. 
rity that the scale industry has 2 

been very busy in its programs of Specialized Field 

esearch and development and expan- Scale engineering and design is a 


in- specialized field as I'm sure you rea- 
lize. Being the world’s largest and 





SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 


Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


most progressive producer of scales, 
the U.S. has the experienced tech- 
nicians who can fill any reasonable 
requirements that are put to the in- 
dustry. 

Minimize costly 


errors—that is a 


proposition the scale industry is 
working on continuously. Since the 
start of this industry here in the 
early 1800's, that has been a prin- 
ciple it has carefully followed. There 
are ways in which costly errors can 
be averted—whether the scale buyer 
or owner is building a new plant into 
which all the newest, most modern 
and efficient materials handling and 
weighing equipment can be installed, 
or whether it is an arrangement for 
updating and replacing worn and 
obsolete equipment. 

Weighing is the business of the 
scale industry and full attention is 
devoted to all its ramifications. It 
starts with the premise of accuracy 
and proceeds on that basis, deviating 
only to the extent that the require- 
ments of industrial processing will 
permit. In other words, deviations 
from accuracy in favor of other ele- 
ments of materials handling such as 
speed of operating should be on a 
carefully considered basis. 


Progress Made 

The requirements of mass produc- 
tion in materials handling, process- 
ing and packaging have stimulated 
machinery producers to the develop- 
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portion is prepackaged in convenient 
sized containers. 

Not so long ago President FEisen- 
hower reminded the American Retail 
Federation of this great change when 
he recalled the cracker barrel and 
the pickle keg of his younger days. 
He was speaking of industrial and 
commercial progress. This mass pro- 
duction of customer units is real pro- 
gress and it has contributed to our 
improved standard of living. 

However, it has multiplied the 
problems of the processor and pack- 
ager, and has increased the dangers 
he faces. Who in the flour industry 
would say the packaging of a million 
barrels of flour in 5 and 10 Ib. units 
is no more difficult than packing the 
same volume in barrels? The prob- 
lem of insuring against overweights 
and underweights on ten to thirty 
million packages as against a million 
barrels is certainly not the least of 
the difficulties to be overcome 

Scale making is one of the ancient 
and honorable professions. Great 


progress has been made in scale 
manufacturing since it began here 
as one of our early American indus- 


tries. 
intensified in 
current indications 


The rate of progress has been 
this century, and the 
are that scales 








ment of amazing equipment, and this 
movement is continuing. The scale 





may be entering a new era of use 





; na industry has contributed ably to th’s” fulness to industry and commerce 
7 LABOR movement. This century has seen (Credit for this progress is due to the 
creat strides in weighing. The re- qomands which have been made by | 
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SAVINGS! quirements of accuracy, speed and  jndustries such as yours, and to con- 
efficiency have tested the ability of tinuous research and development by 
WITH THE the American scale industry and we scale producers. 





are proud to say it has succeeded in We in the scale industry are ready 
the tests. The requirements of the and willing to work closely with mill- 
milling industry can be filled with ers jin seeking solutions to their 
;00d, modern scales, the use of which weighing problems. We want to as- 
is well justified. Today there is little sist in every way possible to help in 
excuse for unsatisfactory weighing. the development and dissemination 


| ARROWCIDE Mark IV 
INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 
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e SAVES 759% ON FUMIGANT! 


e REDUCES GENERAL FUMIGATIONS ! A revolutionary development of of useful information on scales and 
e GIVES POSITIVE CONTROL! vast proportions has occurred in this’ weighing, to assist your, and other, 

' century in the packaging and distri- industries in obtaining all possible 
© ELIMINATES APPLICATION HAZARDS ! bution of products, particularly in benefits of reliable and efficient 


weighing. We think your benefits can 
be increased and your weight prob- 
lems can be solved through recog- 
nition of the critical importance of 
weighing and a greater weight con- 
sciousness of management. 


the retail food field. In terms of 
years it has been a relatively short 
time since retail stores received most 
of their supplies in bulk, to be 
weighed or measured in customer 
quantities. Today a very large pro- 


e TIME-TESTED AND PROVEN! 


Arrowcide Mark IV is an automatic 
permanently-installed insect control 
system centrally located and oper- 
ated. Standard-formulation “spot” 
fumigants are vaporized and inject- 
ed into the interior of processing- 
storage-packing equipment. Low- 
cost, positive control of infestation 
is obtained by simply pushing a 
starting-button. 

The Arrowcide “Falcon”, a 
smaller unit, is available where less 
capacity is required. Write TO- 
DAY for detailed information. 





Hour to Atop coatly 
BASEMENT WATER PENETRATION 


IRONITE° 


Guaranteed 
BELOW-GRADE WATERPROOFING 


AUTOMATION IN FUMIGATION 






Ere § 


ARROWCIDE DIVISION. 
STAINLESS PRODUCTS CORPORATIO 
BELDING, wash asndes . . 





, 





lronite is a metallic water-resistant compound. 
Upon application it oxidizes and expands, actually 
locking itself into the pores of the surface. This forms 
an indestructible union with the wall and floor of the 
structure. lt resists any hydrostatic pressure the struc- 
ture itself can withstand. 
lronite is applied inside— with no costly addi- 
tional excavation or delayed backfilling, 


no protecting wall and no weather worries. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND LITERATURE 


ESTERIN 
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COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN SODIUM BICARBONATE U.S. 


In a variety of screens for precise blending 


White .. . Free flowing .. . Pure . . . Smooth blending 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN pestaner OFFICES: Cincinnati » Chariotte An ilebaidie ca Co., INC. 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
OWE GATEWAT CENTER PITTSOURGH 22- PENNSYLVANIA 







St. Louis ¢ Minneapolis « New Orleans ¢ Dallas 

Houston « Pittsburgh « Philadelphia e San Francisco 

IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 
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a: STORATION COMPANY 


INC 
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Mr. Gene Lane, Utility Operator, at the Central Soya Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. plant, 
operates 36 Merchen Scale Feeders that biend feed ingredients to 1% accuracy 


MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


‘give us accurate, continuous 
blending over a wide feed range” 


Central Soya Co., Inc., blends millions of bags of animal and poultry feed a 
year at their new Chattanooga plant. Up to 50 different formula feeds are 
produced to exacting standards. Central Soya chose W&T Merchen Feeders 
because they give 1% minute-to-minute accuracy over a wide feed range. As 
seen in the picture, the feeders are compact —with no bulky enclosures. 

Merchen Scale Feeders, with feed rates from 3 to 3000 pounds per minute, 
require no adjustment for changes in material density. They are suited for 
most industrial continuous blending or automatic batching processes. For more 


information about Merchen Scale Feeders, write for Bulletin M-36. 


y WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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GARTER SCALPERA TOR im 


CARTER DISC SEPARATOR 
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King Midos Flour Mills — Hastings, Minnesota. 
9,400 socks copacity. Mill storage 1,300,000 bu. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility — its time-tested products 


* The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength — metering the gas not a liquid. 
* Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress. 
e N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition. 


¢ Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 





Dyox machine for accurate generation King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
and application of chiorine dioxide gas 


Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








‘‘Please, may I have 


some bread and butter?”’ 


When you’re going to’ bed, a piece of bread and 
butter is a comforting thing to have in your fist. 

When you get a little older, a piece of bread and 
butter is a good thing after a big day in first grade. 

And as we step through life, this piece of bread 
becomes the mainstay of the meal. We take it for 
granted, like air and water. 

Only the most important things are taken for 
granted, when you get right down to it. Mankind 
has been counting bread as a basic part of living 
for several thousand years. 

General Mills counts bread as basic, too. For 
that reason, General Mills still grinds good wheat 
into good flour. 

And so that your children will eat even finer 
bread than you did as a child, General Mills is still 
refining and testing and improving the flour that 
makes bread, the staff of life. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread. 


General 


ae 
Mills 





